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PREFACE 


USING  THE  GUIDE 


WE  SUGGEST: 

Skimming  the  guide  to  familiarize  yourself  with  its 
contents. 

Studying  the  Statement  of  Content  in  order  to  know 
what  is  expected  in  each  course. 

Choosing  other  sections  of  the  guide  for  study  now 
or  later. 

Using  ideas  obtained  from  the  guide  as  you  plan 
units  of  study. 

Returning  to  specific  sections,  such  as  "Evaluation." 

Obtaining    some    of    the    resources    listed    in    the 
"Resources"  section  for  specific  assistance. 


WHAT  TO  EXPECT 


This  guide  provides  information  and  strategies  to 
assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  senior  high 
language  arts  program  in  high  schools.  It  is  not 
related  to  specific  courses. 

Chapter  I  contains  the  intents  of  the  program,  the 
philosophy,  rationale,  objectives,  statements  of  con- 
tent and  the  prescribed  learning  resources. 

Chapter  II  presents  background  of  each  of  the  skill 
areas  —  writing,  reading/literature,  viewing,  speak- 
ing and  listening  —  as  well  as  information  about  the 
integration  of  them.  This  chapter  is  more  theoretical 
than  the  rest  of  the  guide. 

Chapter  III  surveys  methodologies  for  planning 
units  and  for  teaching  in  the  five  skill  areas. 

Chapter  IV  is  about  evaluation  and  focuses  par- 
ticularly on  the  evaluation  of  writing. 

Chapter  V  offers  annotations  of  the  prescribed 
resources,  supplementary  resources  and  professional 
resources.  Selection  of  resources  is  also  discussed. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  SENIOR  HIGH  LANGUAGE  ARTS  PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 


The  task  of  the  school  in  assisting  students  to  use 
and  develop  their  language,  when  they  are  children 
and  as  they  grow  into  adulthood,  must  be  based  on 
an  understanding  of  the  role  of  language  in  human 
life.  Within  a  relatively  short  period,  in  the  informal 
atmosphere  of  family  relationships  and  in- 
volvements, children  learn  language.  They  use  it  to 
meet  the  demands  of  getting  along  in  the  world  and 
enjoying  what  if  offers.  They  depend  on  it  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  communicating  their  needs, 
finding  out  and  expressing  who  they  are,  exploring 
their  experiences  and  reacting  to  others.  Before 
children  come  to  school,  language  has  occupied  a 
very  special  place  in  their  iives  and  when  they  come 
to  school  they  bring  with  them  an  incredible 
knowledge  of  language  and  the  uses  to  which  it  can 
be  put.  This  is  extremely  important  and  may  be 
obscured  sometimes  in  the  day  by  day  business  of 
participating  in  school  activities.  The  fact  is  that  pre- 
sent language  learnings  must  be  linked  to  what 
children  already  know  and  do,  not  only  in  their  early 
years  of  schooling,  but  throughout  their  school  ex- 
perience. 

The  junior  high  school  language  arts  program 
focuses  upon  the  dynamic  process  of  communica- 
tion. The  ultimate  goal  is  personal  growth  through 
effective  communication.  The  many  aspects  of 
speaking,  listening,  reading,  writing  and  viewing  are 
treated  in  a  total  communication  context.  Through 
active  involvement  of  students  in  the  communication 
process,  the  program  attempts  to  integrate  all  of 


these  aspects  of  language  arts  in  a  functional  ap- 
proach to  learning  and  teaching. 

Articulation  with  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  program  is  facilitated  by  a  common 
philosophy  of  language  arts  learning  and  teaching, 
by  similar  instructional  approaches,  and  by  con- 
tinuous emphasis  in  grades  one  through  nine  upon 
the  following  features: 

1.  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students; 

2.  the  communication  process; 

3.  a  diagnostic  approach  to  teaching  in  which  the 
teacher  identifies  individual  student's  com- 
munication strengths  and  his  needs  for  further 
development;  and 

4.  integrated  learning  activities  designed  to  develop 
skills  basic  to  the  general  achievement  areas  in  the 
language  arts:  listening,  speaking,  reading, 
writing  and  viewing. 

The  senior  high  language  arts  program  extends  the 
experiences  and  growth  in  the  five  language  arts 
strands.  Here  writing  and  reading/literature  are  em- 
phasized; but  balance  in  the  program  will  include 
listening,  speaking  and  viewing  as  well.  Students  will 
be  enrolled  in  classes  in  two  streams  in  order  to  allow 
for  their  different  needs  in  language  arts  study.  As 
students  near  the  end  of  their  public  school  ex- 
perience, they  will  be  acquiring  skills,  knowledge  and 
attitudes  related  to  their  use  of  the  language  arts  out- 
side the  formal  learning  setting  of  the  public  school. 
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THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    THE    LANGUAGE    ARTS    PROGRAM,     GRADES    1-12 


Certain  fundamental  principles  relating  to  the 
nature  of  language,  to  children's  development  and  to 
language  learning  have  provided  the  theoretical 
framework  for  the  development  of  the  language  arts 
program.  Commitment  to  the  program  by  teachers 
must  be  based  on  knowledge  of  what  those  prin- 
ciples are  and  on  an  understanding  of  what  they 
mean  in  guiding  the  language  process  in  school.  The 
following  then,  are  the  principles  and  resulting  im- 
plications which  provide  the  major  thrusts  for  the 
language  arts  program. 


•  The  role  of  the  school  includes  helping  students 
to  recognize,  appreciate  and  respect  language 
differences. 

•  The  acquisition  of  standard  dialect  should  occur 
within  a  framework  which  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  hear  and  practise  ap- 
propriate language  forms  in  a  variety  of 
language  situations. 


A    language    arts    program    should    emphasize 
lifelong  applications  of  language  arts  skills. 

•  Development  of  language  arts  skills  is  integrally 
related  to  success  in  one's  further  education, 
career  and  social  life. 

•  Discriminating  enjoyment  of  literature,  live 
theatre,  public  speaking,  films  and  other  mass 
media  can  lead  to  an  enriched  use  of  leisure 
time. 


Language  use  reflects  the  interrelatedness  of  the 
processes  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing  and 
viewing. 

•  A  language  arts  program  which  provides  for  a 
balanced  approach  must  be  based  on  the  in- 
tegrative nature  of  all  aspects  of  receptive  and 
expressive  language  skills. 

•  Language  instruction  should  involve  students  in 
activities  which  focus  on  the  unique  contribu- 
tion of  the  language  skills  when  used  separately 
and  together. 

•  Classroom  activities  should  incorporate  ex- 
periences which  reflect  meaningful  uses  of 
language  and  provide  for  relating  skills  and  con- 
tent. 

•  A  balanced  program  promotes  the  affective  and 
psychomotor  development  of  students  as  well 
as  the  cognitive  dimensions  of  growth. 


Experience  and  language  are  closely  interwoven  in 
all  learning  situations.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
periences expand  students'  language  by  providing 
them  with  new  meanings  and  by  modifying  and 
enlarging  previously  acquired  ones.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  students  gain  in  their  ability  to  understand 
and  use  language,  they  can  enter  into,  comprehend 
and  react  to  a  variety  of  experiences. 

•  Students  must  be  given  opportunities  to  enlarge 
their  experiences,  including  direct  experiences 
and  those  obtained  vicariously  through  listen- 
ing, reading  and  viewing. 

•  Students  must  be  given  help  in  finding  and 
using  language  to  clarify  and  organize  their 
thinking  and  feeling  about  their  experiences. 

•  As  students  develop  concepts  and  understand- 
ings there  should  be  a  continuous  building  from 
concrete  experiences  and  discovery  towards 
more  abstract  study  and  learning. 


Language    expansion    occurs    primarily    through 
active  involvement  in  language  situations. 

•  School  experiences  must  maintain  the  link  be- 
tween the  learner  and  what  is  to  be  learned 
through  activities  which  encourage  student  par- 
ticipation. 

•  Students  should  be  given  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  experiences  which  require  use  of 
language  in  increasingly  differentiated  contexts. 


Language  variation  is  an  integral  part  of  language 
use. 

•  Teachers  must  accept  and  respect  the  unique 
language  of  each  student  and  provide  for 
language  growth  in  a  classroom  environment 
characterized  by  mutual  respect,  acceptance 
and  trust. 


Language  is  used  to  communicate  understand- 
ings, ideas  and  feelings,  to  assist  social  and  personal 
development  and  to  mediate  thought  processes. 

•  Students  need  opportunities  to  gain  com- 
petence in  using  language  in  a  range  of  func- 
tions and  in  a  variety  of  contexts. 

•  Students  should  use  language  to  explore  their 
own  feelings  and  their  relations  with  others. 


•  The  school  should  help  students  extend  their 
thinking  skills  and  add  meaning  to  their  ex- 
periences. 

•  Language  learning  activities  provided  in  the 
classroom  should  be  organized  for  a  balance 
which  allows  for  a  communication  of  under- 
standings, ideas  and  feelings;  social  and  per- 
sonal development;  and  mediation  of  thought 
processes. 


teachers  and  students  to  interact  through  the 
medium  of  talk. 

The  recognition  of  talk  as  a  significant  vehicle 
for  learning  must  consider  the  processes  in- 
volved in  understanding  meaning  conveyed  by 
others  as  well  as  the  student's  own  expression 
of  meaning. 

Experiences  are  enriched  when  they  are  shared 
through  conversation  and  discussion. 


Language  functions  throughout  the  entire  cur- 
riculum. 

•  The  application  of  language  skills  is  necessary 
for  successful  achievement  in  all  subject  areas. 

•  Teachers  in  all  subjects  must  assume  respon- 
sibility for  appropriate  application  of  com- 
munication skills  as  they  relate  to  their  particular 
areas. 


In  the  early  years,  a  child's  thinking  and  language 
ability  develop  in  his  own  dialect. 

•  Initial  learning  experiences  fostered  by  the 
school  must  be  based  on  the  acceptance  and 
use  of  the  oral  language  that  young  children 
bring  to  school. 

•  The  acquisition  of  receptive  and  productive  con- 
trol of  school  language  (standard  English)  is 
preceded  by  the  goal  of  facilitating  initial  learn- 
ing in  children's  own  dialects. 


In  the  high  school  years,  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  recognition  of  quality  and  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  language. 

•  Students  should  become  increasingly 
discriminating  in  their  evaluation  of  communica- 
tions in  a  variety  of  modes. 

•  Students  should  communicate  with  increasing 
maturity,  logic  and  clarity. 


Through  talk  the  students  learn  to  organize  their 
environment,  interpret  their  experiences  and  com- 
municate with  others.  As  they  mature  they  continue 
to  use  talk  for  these  purposes  as  well  as  to  check 
their  understandings  against  those  of  others  and  to 
build  up  an  objective  view  of  reality. 

•  At  all   levels  of  schooling   classes  should   be 
organized  so  that  there  are  opportunities  for 


Through  writing  the  student  can  learn  to  clarify 
thought,  emotion  and  experience,  and  to  share 
ideas,  emotions  and  experiences  with  others. 

•  Writing  affords  an  opportunity  for  careful 
organization  of  one's  picture  of  reality. 

•  Through  writing  students  can  be  encouraged  to 
develop  the  precision,  clarity  and  imagination 
demanded  for  effective  communication. 

•  Through  writing  students  can  become  sensitive 
to  different  purposes  and  audiences  in  com- 
munication. 


Various  mass  media  have  their  own  characteristic 
ways  of  presenting  ideas. 

•  To  discern  the  nature  and  value  of  ideas 
presented  through  mass  media  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  proper  to  a  particular 
medium. 

•  The  school  must  help  students  develop  a  mass 
media  literacy  through  an  intelligent  exploration 
of  how  ideas  are  conveyed  and  through 
discriminative  reaction  and  personal  use  of 
media. 


Literature  is  an  integral  part  of  language  learning. 

•  Students  should  have  many  opportunities  to  ex- 
perience and  respond  to  literature  at  all  stages  of 
their  development. 

•  Access  to  a  wide  variety  of  literary  material  is 
essential  to  a  balanced  comprehensive  literature 
program. 


RATIONALE 


The  fundamental  purpose  of  any  curriculum 
should  be  to  assist  students  both  to  acquire  the  skills, 
attitudes  and  knowledge  they  will  need  to  meet  the 
everyday  requirements  of  life  and  to  attain  the  max- 
imum fulfillment  of  their  nature  as  human  beings. 
Both  societal  progress  and  personal  growth  depend 
upon  our  schools  teaching  individuals  to  think  clear- 
ly, to  organize  their  thoughts  in  a  logical  manner,  to 
read,  listen  and  view  with  discrimination  and  to  ex- 
press themselves  clearly  in  writing  and  speech.  As  a 
means  of  processing  thought,  language  is  an  integral 
part  of  every  subject  in  the  school  program  and  thus 
the  responsibility  of  every  teacher  in  the  school.  It  is, 
however,  the  central  core  of  the  language  arts  cur- 
riculum and  the  prime  concern  of  the  language  arts 
teacher.  This  curriculum,  based  on  a  philosophy  con- 
sistent with  the  philosophies  of  the  recently  im- 
plemented elementary  and  junior  high  school 
language  arts  programs,  is  intended  to  guide  and 
assist  senior  high  school  language  arts  teachers  in 
the  development  of  language  proficiency,  writing 
ability  and  literary  understanding  of  their  students. 

In  order  to  provide  teachers  with  a  curriculum 
which  is  specific  enough  to  be  useful,  the  curriculum 
committee  has  outlined  concepts  and  skills  for  each 
course  in  the  program.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
establish  a  clear  sequence  so  that  concepts  and 
materials  increase  in  complexity  and  sophistication 
from  grade  to  grade.  Learning,  of  course,  progresses 
at  different  rates  for  different  individuals.  It  is 
recognized,  therefore,  that  for  some  individuals  and 
classes  teachers  might  have  to  supply  some 
background  or  develop  some  prerequisite  skills  not 
listed  in  the  content  outline.  For  other  individuals  or 
classes,  teachers  may  be  able  to  progress  beyond  the 
stated  objectives.  In  general,  a  guiding  principle 
behind  the  development  of  this  curriculum  has  been 
a  belief  that  teachers  should  be  provided  guidance 
concerning  the  concepts  to  be  taught  at  each  grade 
level,  but  should  be  allowed  considerable  flexibility  in 
choice  of  teaching  materials  and  methods  to  suit  the 
needs,  abilities  and  interests  of  their  students. 

The  new  program  differs  from  the  previous  one  in 
terms  of  balance  and  organization.  Whereas  the 
previous  program  was  almost  entirely  literature- 
oriented,  with  the  expressive  skills  subordinated  to 
the  literary  genres  under  study,  the  1981  program  is 
organized  around  the  development  of  important  con- 
cepts in  the  five  language  arts:  speaking,  writing, 
reading,  viewing  and  listening.  This  change  is  in- 
tended to:  (a)  restore  a  balance  between  expressive 
and  receptive  language  activities;  (b)  restructure  the 
available  teaching  time  so  that  the  harrowing  sense 
of  obligation  to  complete  the  literature  program  will 
no  longer  get  in  the  way  of  developing  students' 
ability  to  use  language  effectively;  (c)  increase 
students'  respect  for  all  the  language  arts,  partic- 


ularly the  expressive  ones;  and  (d)  make  the  resultant 
program  of  greater  practical  benefit,  that  is,  prepare 
students  to  communicate  more  effectively  in  every- 
day life. 

Literature  still  retains  a  substantial  place  in  the 
language  arts  curriculum.  In  fact,  literature  provides 
the  subject  matter  for  much  of  the  reading,  speaking, 
writing,  listening  and  viewing  in  the  program,  but  it 
no  longer  remains  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  pro- 
gram. Each  course  in  the  program,  however,  con- 
tains objectives,  concepts  and  materials  which  ex- 
tend the  range  of  students'  response  to  literature, 
deepen  their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  literature 
and  provide  rich  opportunities  for  the  exploration  of 
human  experiences  and  values. 

The  organization  of  the  statement  of  content  in 
this  curriculum  around  skills  and  concepts  of  the 
language  arts  does  not  mean  that  the  skills  and  con- 
cepts are  to  be  taught  in  isolation  or  as  separate  en- 
tities. An  integrated  approach  to  teaching  the 
language  arts  is  strongly  recommended.  The  con- 
cepts are  listed  separately  merely  for  the  sake  of  clari- 
ty and  to  maximize  teachers'  flexibility  in  designing 
their  own  integrated  units  of  instruction.  The  con- 
cepts in  the  five  language  arts  are  so  intricately  inter- 
related that  any  attempt  to  display  their  relationships 
in  a  statement  of  content  must  be  either  very  ar- 
bitrary or  extremely  repetitive.  However,  as  teachers 
design  units  at  the  instructional  level  they  may 
choose  a  wide  variety  of  approaches  to  integrate 
concepts  from  the  various  sections  of  the  statement 
of  content  into  effective  teaching  units. 

In  order  to  accommodate  students  with  a  wide 
range  of  abilities,  needs,  interests  and  aspirations, 
the  two-stream  concept  has  been  maintained, 
although  it  has  been  modified  somewhat  from  the 
way  in  which  it  has  sometimes  been  implemented. 
The  diploma  stream  (13-23-33)  has  been  designed  as 
an  alternative  program  for  many  students  and  the 
most  appropriate  one  for  the  skill  level  of  many  high 
school  students.  For  students  of  average  ability 
either  stream  may  be  acceptable  depending  on  the 
student's  interests,  attitudes  and  future  plans.  The 
English  10,  20,  30  stream  is  more  appropriate  for 
students  intending  to  pursue  further  academic 
studies  at  the  university  level,  while  the  English  13, 
23,  33  stream  is  more  appropriate  for  students  in- 
tending to  go  to  vocational  school  or  to  seek  employ- 
ment immediately  after  leaving  high  school.  It  is  not 
intended  that  one  stream  be  a  "watered  down"  ver- 
sion of  the  other.  Rather,  the  two  streams  are  in- 
tended to  be,  for  many  students,  two  equally  viable 
alternatives  designed  for  different  purposes. 

Because  high  school  students'  vocational  interests 
and  academic  performances  sometimes  change,  a 
certain  amount  of  flexibility  in  transferring  from  one 
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stream  to  another  is  desirable.  In  designing  learning 
experiences  for  students  in  the  two  streams, 
teachers  should  keep  the  following  considerations  in 
mind.  While  the  diploma  stream  should  place  greater 
emphasis  on  life  skills  and  the  matriculation  stream 
should  place  greater  emphasis  on  academic 
background  and  skills  needed  for  university  work, 
neither  stream  must  neglect  either  the  development 
of  communication  abilities  or  the  pursuit  of 
humanistic  goals,  both  of  which  are  equally  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  fully  functioning  members 
of  society  regardless  of  vocation. 


GOALS  OF  LANGUAGE  ARTS  FOR  GRADES  1-12 


Language  is  a  social  behavior.  Therefore,  the 
language  arts  program  should  provide  opportunities 
for  students  to  experience  language  in  functional,  ar- 
tistic and  pleasureful  situations  with  the  aim: 


•  to  develop  an  awareness  of  and  interest  in  how 
language  works; 

•  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
a  wide  range  of  language  use; 

•  to  develop  flexibility  in  using  language  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 


GENERAL  LANGUAGE  ARTS  OBJECTIVES  FOR  GRADES  1-12 


The  program  objectives  of  the  language  arts  for 
grades  1-12  arise  out  of  the  GOALS  OF  BASIC 
EDUCATION  and  the  goals  for  the  language  arts  pro- 
gram for  grades  1-12.  Although  the  objectives  are  ap- 
plicable at  all  levels,  the  emphases  may  vary  from 
level  to  level  or  from  grade  to  grade.  Through 
developing  skills  in  listening,  speaking,  reading, 
viewing,  writing  and  other  related  language  abilities 
the  program  should  assist  students  to  grow  in  their 
knowledge  of  language,  to  appreciate  its  value  in 
their  lives  and  to  use  it  well.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
gram should  provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
develop  their  understanding  and  apply  their 
knowledge  in  the  following  dimensions  of  language: 


Production  and  reception  of  sounds  and  printed 
words 

This  objective  refers  to  the  ability  of  students 
to  hear  and  produce  the  sounds  in  words  and 
to  recognize  and  write  words.  It  represents 
the  phonics  component  of  the  objectives. 
Together  with  the  next  objective,  it  suggests 
that  relationships  between  sounds  and  printed 
sentences  are  made  in  the  context  of  the  full 
meaning  of  individual  sentences  and  larger 
pieces  of  writing.  These  two  objectives 
underscore  the  need  for  developing  in 
students  a  "sense"  or  a  "feeling"  for  what 
sentences  and  stories  are. 

Relationships  between  the  flow  of  words  in 
speech  and  the  arrangement  of  words  on  the 
printed  page 

This  objective  deals  with  the  development  by 
stucents  of  an  ability  to  recognize  that  lines  of 


print  are  given  meaning  by  the  reader  or  the 
listener,  as  well  as  that  pitch,  pause  and  junc- 
ture in  speech  are  related  to  the  ways  words 
are  arranged  and  punctuated  in  print.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  an  important  implication  here 
that  writing  and  reading  are  skills  to  be  dealt 
with  together  —  to  be  integrated. 

•  Use  of  language  to  talk  about  language 

This  objective  is  concerned  with  the  introduc- 
tion and  extension  of  a  useful  vocabulary  that 
will  enable  students  to  discuss  their  own 
writing  and  the  writing  of  others.  In  elemen- 
tary grades,  for  example,  words  like 
"sentence",  "period",  and  "capital  letter"  are 
useful.  In  secondary  grades,  terms  such  as 
"subject",  "agreement",  "image",  "symbol" 
and  "metaphor"  are  appropriate.  The  em- 
phasis here  is  on  the  immediate  and  continu- 
ing usefulness  of  such  terms  in  classroom 
discussions  of  language. 

•  Order  and  form  of  words  as  signals  to  meaning 

This  objective  refers  to  the  study  of  syntax 
and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  English 
language  cueing  system  in  learning  to  write 
and  read.  It  points  out  that  the  positions  of 
words  in  sentences  signal  meaning.  For  exam- 
ple, the  word  "the"  is  always  followed  by  a 
noun.  Our  usual  sentence  arrangement  is 
"subject  — verb— object."  Word  endings  such 
as  "-ly",  "-ing"  or  "-ed"  are,  in  the  context  of 
sentences,  cues  to  meaning. 

•  Relationship  between  diversity  and  subtlety  of 
word  meanings  and  the  total  meaning  of  a  com- 
munication 

This  objective  deals  with  semantics,  the  rela- 
tionship between  meaning  and  word  choice. 
Activities  that  promote  vocabulary  develop- 
ment are  appropriate.  Word  banks,  displays 
of  words  about  the  classroom,  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  dictionaries,  and  the  use  of 
dictionaries  and  thesauri  are  important. 

•  Relationships  between  the  manner  in  which 
ideas  are  organized  and  presented  and  the  total 
meaning  of  a  communication 

This  objective  refers  to  style,  whether  in 
speech  or  in  written  prose  and  poetry.  Literary 
presentations  suit  some  kinds  of  ideas;  ex- 
position or  narration  suit  others.  Some  ideas 
are  presented  through  a  combination  of  these 
forms.  Thus,  the  objective  is  concerned  with 
the  full,  interrelated  meaning  of  the  informa- 
tion carried  and  the  feeling  expressed  in  a 
communication.  Meaning  and  feeling  are  af- 
fected by  the  style  and  the  organization  of  the 
presentation. 

•  Extension  and  enrichment  of  meaning  through 
nonverbal  comunication 


This  objective  is  concerned  with  nonverbal 
communication  as  it  contributes  to  the  mean- 
ing of  English  language  utterances.  Hence,  it 
includes  facial  and  body  movements  that  ac- 
company speech,  as  well  as  pictures,  music  or 
other  sounds  that  accompany  and  extend  the 
meaning  of  both  spoken  and  written  expres- 
sion. 

•  Language  variation  according  to  audience,  pur- 
pose, situation,  culture  and  society 

This  objective  refers  to  the  ways  in  which 
communication  acts  relate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  used.  It  implies 
that  writers,  readers,  listeners  and  speakers 
generate  and  interpret  communication  acts  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  experiences.  It  suggests 
also  that  writers  and  speakers  need  au- 
diences, purposes  and  situations  that  are 
clearly  defined  when,  in  classroom  exercises, 
they  are  asked  to  speak  or  to  write.  Objectives 
6,  7  and  8  emphasize  the  crucial  importance  of 
knowing  how  and  when  to  use  language  ap- 
propriately (rather  than  "correctly"),  and  sug- 
gest that  severe  social  penalties  may  result 
from  being  unable  to  do  so. 

•  Immediate  language  variation  in  sensitive 
response  to  audience  reaction 

This  objective  builds  on  the  previous  four  ob- 
jectives and  underscores  the  importance  of 
the  ability  to  adjust  communication  acts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  reactions  of  audiences. 
Thus,  students  should  develop  the  ability  to 
change  the  form  or  tone  of  a  message  they 
are  attempting  to  communicate  if  audience 
reaction  signals  that  it  is  beneficial  to  their 
purpose  to  do  so. 

•  Language  is  a  dynamic  system  which  records, 
reflects  and  affects  cultures 

This  objective  emphasizes  a  number  of 
linguistic  factors,  among  which  are  these:  (1) 
sensitivity  to  language  change;  (2) 
acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of 
literature  to  a  culture;  (3)  sensitivity  to  the 
ways  in  which  various  cultures  affect  change 
in  the  English  language;  and  (4)  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  English  language  and  its  struc- 
tures strongly  affect  and  maintain  our  culture. 

•  Use  of  language  to  explore  the  environment  and 
ideas  of  others,  to  develop  new  concepts  to 
evaluate  what  is  discovered 

This  objective  refers  to  the  use  of  language  to 
find  out  about  the  world  and  those  who  live  in 
it.  As  in  the  other  objectives,  discussion, 
reading,  writing,  viewing  and  listening  are  all 
involved  in  language  as  it  operates  as  our 
basic  vehicle  for  thought.  This  has  relevance 
to  the  concept  of  thought  levels  and  argues 
that    attention    be    paid    to    inferential,    ap- 


preciative  and  applicational  levels  of  thought 
and  comprehension. 

Role  of  language  in  increasing  understanding  of 
self  and  others 

This  objective  emphasizes  the  roles  of 
literature,  writing  and  discussion  as  ways  for 
understanding  others  and  ourselves.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  ob- 
jective that  writing  and  discussion  be  looked 
upon  as  ways  of  organizing  and  explaining  our 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  to  ourselves.  This 
objective  suggests  that  various  grouping  pro- 
cedures be  used  to  facilitate  discussion. 

Use  of  language  to  stir   imagination,   deepen 


understanding,     arouse    emotion     and    give 
pleasure 

•  Relationship  of  language  to  other  forms  of  ar- 
tistic expression 

These  objectives  emphasize  the  appreciation 
of  artistic,  carefully  presented  written  and 
spoken  communication  and  suggest  the  study 
of  figurative  language  and  the  use  of  multi- 
sensory  approaches.  These  objectives 
recognize  the  importance  of  relating  form  and 
feeling  in  all  artistic  expression.  These  two  ob- 
jectives stress,  as  well,  the  ways  in  which 
various  artistic  forms  of  expression  seek  to 
deal  with  feelings  and  values  and,  in  general, 
with  what  it  is  to  be  a  human  being. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONTENT 
ENGLISH  13-23-33;  10-20-30 


The  following  pages  outline  the  content  for  the 
senior  high  language  arts  program  (English  13-23-33 
and  10-20-30).  It  is  intended  that  teachers  make  ad- 
justments to  these  statements  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students. 

Each  page  is  arranged  as  follows: 

1.  Concepts  for  senior  high; 

2.  Grade  10  skills; 

3.  Grade  11  skills; 

4.  Grade  12  skills. 


Column  1 :  Contains  concepts  for  the  whole  senior 
high  program.  Teachers  should  work 
toward  the  understanding  of  these  con- 
cepts throughout  the  whole  senior  high 
experience. 

Column  2:     Includes  skills  to  be  developed  in  Grade 

10.  These  skills  are  related  to  the  con- 
cept immediately  to  the  left  of  Column 
1.  Both  concept  and  skill(s)  should  be 
developed  together. 

Column  3:     Includes  skills  to  be  developed  in  Grade 

11.  These  skills  are  also  related  to  the 
concepts  to  the  left  in  the  same  row.  It 
is  expected  that  the  level  of  under- 
standing of  the  concepts  and  the  level 
of  skill  development  will  expand  or  ex- 
tend ability  that  has  been  developed  in 
previous  grade(s). 

Column  4:     Includes  skills  to  be  developed  in  Grade 

12.  Similar  relationships  and  expecta- 
tions exist  here,  as  in  Grade  11. 

NOTE:  In  cases  where  the  skill(s)  have  been  ex- 
tended across  three  columns,  it  is  expected 
that  teachers  will  help  students  increase  in 
proficiency  from  grade  to  grade  even  though 
varying  levels  of  proficiency  have  not  been 
specified. 

INTEGRATION 

In  identifying  content  for  the  senior  high  language 
arts,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  statements 
in  the  areas  of  listening,  speaking,  reading/literature, 
writing  and  viewing.  Although  these  skills  and  con- 
cepts are  listed  separately,  it  is  expected  that 
teachers  will  make  every  attempt  to  teach  them  in  an 
integrated  fashion  so  that  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween and  among  these  skills  will  be  understood  and 
applied  by  students.  Further  information  on  integra- 
tion is  available  later  in  the  curriculum  guide. 

SEQUENCE 

It  is  not  intended  that  teachers  start  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Statement  of  Content  and  teach  all  con- 
cepts and  skills  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
presented  here.  Rather,  concepts  and/or  skills  may 
be  grouped  in  various  ways  to  support  the  approach 
to  teaching  adopted  by  the  teacher. 
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MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LITERATURE 


In  planning  to  meet  the  course  objectives  outlined  in  the  statement  of  content,  teachers  must  meet  the 
following  minimum  literature  requirements. 


ENGLISH  13 
ENGLISH  23 
ENGLISH  33 


ENGLISH  13 
ENGLISH  23 
ENGLISH  33 


ENGLISH  10 
ENGLISH  20 
ENGLISH  30 


ENGLISH  10 

ENGLISH  20 
ENGLISH  30 


SHORT 
STORY 

POETRY 

SHORT 

NON-FICTION 

(ESSAYS) 

Required 

Optional 

Required 

Required 

Required 

Required 

Required 

Required 

Required 

PLAYS 

NOVEL 

FULL-LENGTH 
NON-FICTION 

Required  — 
One  modern 

One 

Optional 

Required  — 
One  modern 

One 

Optional 

One  modern  or 
one  Shakespearean 

One 

Optional 

SHORT 
STORY 

POETRY 

SHORT 

NON-FICTION 

(ESSAYS) 

Six 

Required 

Optional 

Six 

Required 

Five 

Six 

Required 

Eight 

PLAYS 

NOVEL 

FULL-LENGTH 
NON-FICTION 

One  modern  or 
one  Shakespearean 

One 

Optional 

One  Shakespearean 

One 

Optional 

One  modern  and 
one  Shakespearean 

Optional 

Optional 

CANADIAN  LITERATURE  REQUIREMENTS 


Of  the  literature  taught  in  each  senior  high  course,  the  following  proportion  is  to  be  Canadian  literature: 


ENGLISH  13 
ENGLISH  23 
ENGLISH  33 


One  third 
One  third 
One  third 


ENGLISH  10 
ENGLISH  20 
ENGLISH  30 


One  quarter 

One  half 
One  quarter 
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PRESCRIBED  LEARNING  RESOURCES 


English  13 

McMaster,  R.H.  Developing  Your  Communica- 
tion Skills,  Academic  Press,  1978. 

Markham,  L.A.  and  J. A.  Pierson  (eds.).  Scholastic 
Composition  4,  Canadian  Edition,  Scholastic, 
1981. 

Cline,  J.  et  al.  New  Voices  in  Literature, 
Language  and  Composition  2,  Canadian  Edi- 
tion, Ginn,  1981. 

Henderson,  J.  Time  of  Your  Life,  Macmillan,  1977. 

Kirkland,  G.  and  R.  Davies.  Connections  I  — 
Imagining,  Gage,  1980. 

MacNeill,  J. A.  Early  September,  Nelson,  1980. 


English  33 

Markham,  L.A.  et  al.  Scholastic  Composition  6, 
Canadian  Edition,  Scholastic,  1981. 

Cline,  J.  et  al.  New  Voices  in  Literature, 
Language  and  Composition  4,  Canadian  Edi- 
tion, Ginn,  1981. 

Davies,  R.  and  G.  Kirkland.  Connections  3  — 
Discovering,  Gage,  1981. 

Hodgins,  J.  and  W.H.  New.  Voice  and  Vision, 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1972. 

MacNeill,  J. A.  and  G.A.  Sorestad.  Tigers  of  the 
Snow,  Nelson,  1973. 


English  10 

McMaster,  R.J.  Communicating  in  Your  World, 

Academic  Press,  1979. 

Schoen,  C.  et  al.  The  Writing  Experience.  Cana- 
dian Edition,  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1981. 

Eckersley,  W.  Impact,  Revised  Edition,  Dent,  1968. 

Jewkes,  W.T.  Man  the  Myth-Maker,  Second  Edi- 
tion, Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1981. 

MacNeill,  J. A.  and  G.A.  Sorestad.  Sunlight  and 
Shadows,  Nelson,  1974. 

Metcalf,    J.    (ed.).    Kaleidoscope,    Van    Nostrand 
Reinhold,  1972. 

Metcalf,   J.    New  Worlds,    McGraw-Hill   Ryerson, 
1980. 


English  23 

Markham,    L.   et  al.    Scholastic   Composition  5, 

Canadian  Edition,  Scholastic,  1981. 

Cline,  J.  et  al.  New  Voices  in  Literature, 
Language  and  Composition  3.  CanadDan  Edi- 
tion, Ginn,  1981. 

Davies,  R.  and  G.  Kirkland.  Connections  2  — 
Relating,  Gage,  1981. 

Eckersley,  W.  Quest,  Revised  Edition,  Dent,  1970. 

Stevens,  J.  and  R.J.  Smith.  Canadian  Stories  of 
Action  and  Adventure,  Macmillan,  1978. 


English  30 

Gehle,  Q.L.  and  D.J.  Rollo.  The  Writing  Process, 

Canadian  Edition,  Nelson,  1981. 

Winkler,  A.C.  and  J.r.   McCuen.   Rhetoric  Made 
Plain,  Canadian  Edition,  Academic  Press,  1981. 

Gillanders,  C.  Theme  and  Image  II,  Copp  Clark  Pit- 
man, 1976. 

Hogins,  J.B.  Literature:  Poetry,  Science  Research 
Associates,  1974. 

Landry,     A.S.     The     Heath     Introduction     to 
Literature,  D.C.  Heath  Canada  Limited,  1981. 

Miller,  J.E.  The  Lyric  Potential,  Gage,  1974. 

New,  W.H.  and  W.E.  Messenger.  Active  Stylist, 
Prentice-Hall  1981. 

Perrine,  L.  Story  and  Structure,  Revised  Edition, 
Academic  Press,  1981. 


English  13-23-33  Handbooks 

Bell,  J.B.  and  E.P.J.  Corbett.  The  Little  English 
Handbook  for  Canadians,  John  Wiley  and  Sons 
Canada  Limted,  1977. 

Communications  Handbook,  Nelson  Canada 
Limited,  1981. 


English  20 

West,  W.  Developing  Writing  Skills,  Canadian 
Edition,  Prentice-Hall,  1981. 

Buxton,  E.W.  and  B.  Buxton.  Prose  for  Discus- 
sion, Revised  Edition,  Gage,  1980. 

Gillanders,  C.  Theme  and  Image  I,  Copp  Clark  Pit- 
man, 1976. 

Weaver,  R.  and  W.  Toye.  Oxford  Anthology  of 
Canadian  Literature,  Revised  Edition,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1981. 


English  10-20-30  Handbooks 

Messenger,  W.E.  and  J.de  Bruyn.  The  Canadian 
Writer's  Handbook,  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc., 
1980. 

Shaw,  H.  Handbook  of  English,  Third  Canadian 
Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1979. 

See    pages     106    ff.     for    annotations    of    these 
resources. 
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THE  PARTS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
AND  THE  WHOLE  PROGRAM 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  PARTS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 
AND  THE  WHOLE  PROGRAM 


The  nature  and  content  of  the  Alberta  high  school 
language  arts  program  as  implemented  in  the  school 
should  include  language  arts  activities  designed  to 
develop  student  proficiency  in  the  language  arts  skills 
of  writing,  reading/literature,  listening,  speaking  and 
viewing.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  in- 
formation about  the  five  strands  as  well  as  about 


their  relationships  and  their  integration.  Recent 
theoretical  and  research  literature  has  been  surveyed 
in  order  to  provide  a  framework  for  the  program.  This 
chapter  will  be  followed  by  practical  suggestions  for 
implementing  this  view  of  language  arts  in  the  next 
two  chapters  —  "Methodology"  and  "Evaluation." 


WRITING 


Learning  to  write  requires  writing:  writing 
practice  should  be  a  major  emphasis  in  the 
course.  Workbook  exercises,  drill  on  usage 
and  analysis  of  existing  prose  are  not  ade- 
quate substitutes  for  writing. 

The  N.C.T.E.  Commission  on  Composition  state- 
ment quoted  above  and  the  eleventh  major  point  in 
the  Alberta  language  arts  philosophy  statement 
recognize  the  importance  of  students  writing  regu- 
larly, not  only  when  assignments  are  evaluated  for 
reporting.  Research  conducted  by  Fillion  (1979)  in- 
dicated that  in  all  subject  areas  combined,  a  sample 
of  Canadian  high  school  students  wrote  less  than  a 
page  a  day,  of  which  only  2.08  percent  was  personal 
writing. 

McTeague  et  al.  (1980),  reporting  on  another  sam- 
ple, recorded  one-half  typed  page  of  script  per  day  in 
all  school  subjects  combined.  English  and  business 
communication  courses  accounted  for  only  14  per- 
cent of  school  writing.  In  all,  the  written  material  was 
classified  by  type  as:  (a)  answers  —  30.9  percent;  (b) 
math  —  30.8  percent;  (c)  notes  —  24.0  percent;  (d) 
charts,  diagrams  —  5.5  percent;  (e)  modern 
languages  —  4.5  percent;  (f)  reports,  essays  —  1.7 
percent;  (g)  shorthand  —  1.3  percent;  (h)  questions 
—  0.8  percent;  and  (i)  literary  writing  —  0.5  percent. 
A  high  proportion  of  what  was  written  was  not 
original:  34  percent  was  copied  from  the  blackboard, 
textbooks,  handouts.  Little  "real  writing'  is  evident  in 
the  school  experience  of  these  students. 

Although  English  teachers  have  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  writing,  they  have  also  dealt  with 


the  joys  of  marking  stacks  of  papers  until  long  past 
midnight.  In  order  to  keep  students  writing  and  yet 
maintain  sanity,  teachers  must  be  flexible  and  im- 
aginative in  approach.  Marking  strategies  and 
methods  to  improve  writing  will  be  subjects  of  later 
sections  of  this  guide. 

PURPOSE  AND  AUDIENCE 

To  be  effective,  a  writer  must  always  consider  pur- 
pose and  audience.  Revision  is  often  directed  toward 
honing  and  polishing  the  language  of  a  composition 
to  be  congruent  with  the  reason  for  writing  and  with 
the  expectations  and  abilities  of  the  intended  reader. 

A  useful  way  of  classifying  purpose  and  audience 
is  the  one  proposed  by  James  Britton  and  his  col- 
leagues in  London. 

In  expressive  writing,  the  writer  reflects,  examines, 
explores,  speculates.  Journal  writing  is  characteristic 
of  this  type  of  writing.  The  content  is  personal  and  of 
paramount  importance.  Stylistic  concerns  are  secon- 
dary. Often  expressive  writing  is  context  bound  — 
the  listener/reader  is  expected  to  "interpret  ...  in 
the  light  of  a  common  understanding."  Above  all,  it 
demands  a  trusting  reader  who  will  sensitively  res- 
pond to  the  writer's  content  as  personal  expression. 

Expressive  writing  is  central:  it  is  "critical  for  trying 
out  and  coming  to  terms  with  new  ideas." 

In  transactional  writing,  the  reader  is  concerned 
with  developing  clear  communication  in  order  to 
fulfill  some  practical  purpose.  It  is  "language  to  get 
things  done"  including  reports,  resumes  and 
business  and  social  correspondence.  Transactional 
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language  may  inform,  advise,  persuade,  instruct, 
record,  explain.  Students  need  many  opportunities 
to  develop  transactional  writing  skills  in  a  variety  of 
situations  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes  and  au- 
diences. In  order  to  write  well  for  public  needs, 
students  must  be  comfortable  with  the  composing 
process  and  must  value  clarity  and  correctness  in 
their  writing. 

The  move  from  the  expressive  to  the  trans- 
actional will  represent  a  reduction  of  the  ex- 
pressive element  in  favour  of  the  'referen- 
tial' in  the  service  of  a  verbal  transaction. 

(Britton  et  a/.,  1979,  p.  29) 

Poetic  writing  is  that  writing  which  is  shaped  and 
polished  for  a  public  audience,  not  to  achieve  some 


transactional  purpose  but,  rather,  to  fulfill  the 
writer's  artistic  impulses.  The  term  "poetic"  used  in 
this  sense  refers  to  both  prose  and  poetry,  and  might 
include  such  forms  as  poetry,  short  fiction,  informal 
essays  and  biographical  narratives.  Students  who 
display  particular  interest  and  talent  in  poetic  writing 
should  be  given  special  encouragement.  All  students 
should  try  some  poetic  writing,  not  for  the  practical 
reasons  behind  good  transactional  writing,  but  for 
the  experience  itself  and  as  an  aid  to  understanding 
and  appreciating  the  literary  forms  that  they  read. 
The  move  to  poetic  is  "an  increasing  organization  of 
forms  to  bring  about  a  more  complete  formal  unity" 
(Britton,  1979,  p.  29).  The  three  functions  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  relationship: 


TRANSACTIONAL  ^ EXPRESSIVE ►  POETIC 


I 


Britton  says: 

.  .  .  from  the  matrix  of  expressive  writing 
they  (writers)  will  acquire  competence  in 


both  the  transactional  and  poetic  needs  of 
writing. 

(1974,  p.   15) 
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Exploratory  discussion  and  writing  are  particularly 
crucial  when  students  first  attempt  to  assimilate  new 
concepts  and  experiences.  Britton's  research  team 
expressed  disappointment  at  finding  so  little  ex- 
ploratory or  expressive  writing  in  their  sample  —  only 
four  percent  in  the  final  school  year.  In  commenting 
about  expressive  writing,  the  team  says: 

It  is  the  language  that  externalizes  our  first 
stages  in  tackling  a  problem  or  coming  to 
grips  with  an  experience.  Moreover,  it 
represents,  we  believe,  the  move  into 
writing  most  likely  to  preserve  a  vital  link 
with  the  spoken  word. 

(1975,  p.   197) 


Regarding  purpose  and  structure,  teachers  should 
foster  awareness  that  several  possible  approaches 
exist  and  that  the  composing  process  often  redirects 
purpose  and  structure.  Graham  Greene's  reflection  is 
significant: 

/  was  reminded  of  the  kind  of  essays  we 
were  taught  to  write  in  school  —  you  were 
told  to  make  first  a  diagram  which  showed 
the  development  of  the  argument,  rather  as 
later  a  film  producer  would  sometimes  talk 
to  me  of  the  necessity  of  "establishing"  this 
or  that  and  the  imaginary  value  of  "con- 
tinuity. "  When  school  was  safely  behind 
me  I  began  to  write  "essays"  again.  I 
learned  to  trust  the  divagations  of  the  mind. 
If  you  let  the  reins  loose  the  horse  will  find 
its  way  home.  The  shape  was  something 
which  grew  inside  the  essay,  during  the 
revision  —  you  didn't  have  to  think  it  out 
beforehand. 

(1978,  pp.  233-4) 


In  recognition  of  the  wide  potential  of  purposes 
and  structures  in  writing,  many  teachers  have 
worked  from  the  paradigms  of  James  Moffett  and 
James  Britton.  Moffett  discusses  the  sense  of  au- 
dience and  the  sense  of  function  which  are  central  in 
discourse.  Regarding  function  or  purpose,  Moffett 
sees  a  heirarchy  of  abstraction  from  recording  (what 
is  happening)  to  reporting  (what  happened)  to 
generalizing  to  theorizing.  These  levels  are  signalled 
by  tense.  Britton  deals  with  function  as  a  movement 
from  expressive  language,  discussed  earlier,  to 
poetic  language  which  is  shaped  into  a  verbal  con- 
struct or  to  transactional  language  which  is  practical 
and  less  concerned  with  form  than  is  poetic 
language.  A  study  of  Moffett  and  Britton  may  make 
teachers  more  aware  of  both  audience  and  function 
in  writing.  It  may  encourage  teachers  to  facilitate 
speculative  and  theoretical  writing,  often  ignored  in 
schools.  Teachers  should  not,  however,  present 
theoretical  constructs  to  their  classes.  It  has  been 
said,  "Britton's  paradigm  is  the  gold  reserve  behind 
the  currency  of  classroom  practice." 


A  writing  program  should  be  balanced.  Even 
though  students  have  more  confidence  with  certain 
writing  modes  than  with  others,  teachers  must  at- 
tempt to  widen  the  range  of  competence.  Neither 
poetjc  (creative)  nor  transactional  (expository) 
writing  should  be  stressed  to  the  neglect  of  the 
other.  Competency  is  encouraged  through  the 
realization  that  different  worthwhile  purposes  lead  to 
different  appropriate  forms  and  through  the  recogni- 
tion that  excellence  frequently  emerges  from  risk. 

A  primary  consideration  is  audience.  Must  the 
teacher  be  the  audience  for  every  student  composi- 
tion? Must  a  teacher  grade  every  page  of  student 
writing?  Research  carried  out  in  Britain  by  Britton  et 
al.  (1975)  indicate  through  analysis  of  2,122  samples 
by  500  eleven  to  eighteen  year-olds  that  48.7  percent 
of  students'  writing  in  all  subjects  was  directed  to  the 
teacher  as  marker  or  examiner.  The  research  team 
suggested  other  potential  audiences  including  the 
private  audience  of  the  self,  the  peer  group,  in- 
terested laymen,  special  interest  groups  and  public 
audiences. 

Teachers  can  adopt  several  roles  besides  the  ex- 
aminer role;  these  include  the  teacher  as  trusted 
adult  and  the  teacher  as  partner  in  a  learning 
dialogue,  a  dialogue  removed  from  marking.  Writing 
to  the  teacher  as  examiner  encourages  many 
students  to  meet  minimum  requirements  in  order  to 
get  the  assignment  out  of  the  way,  and  to  attempt  to 
hide  uncertainties  so  as  to  avoid  error;  thus,  the  ex- 
ploratory and  learning  functions  of  writing  may  be 
considered  irrelevant.  Excessive  emphasis  on  writing 
in  a  testing  context  implies  denial  of  writing's  value 
for  careful  organization  of  one's  picture  of  reality.  It 
tends  to  remove  written  communication  in  school 
from  communication  patterns  outside  school.  In 
genuine  communication,  the  addressee  responds  to 
the  person  and  the  message;  he  does  not  look  on  and 
assign  a  mark.  All  of  this  is  not  to  denigrate  the 
teacher's  role  as  evaluator.  Rather,  it  argues  for  a 
more  balanced  recognition  of  possibilities  in  au- 
dience. It  demands  a  different  approach  to  student 
writing,  an  approach  that  does  not  require  detailed 
coding  of  every  error,  an  approach  that  sometimes 
asks  no  more  than  a  genuine  response. 

In  coping  with  heavy  marking  loads,  teachers 
might,  as  Moffett  suggests,  use  the  natural  audience 
of  the  class.  Moffett's  writing  workshop  approach  in- 
volves small  groups  of  students  reacting  to  the 
writing  of  other  students;  the  approach  integrates 
reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listening  skills.  Group 
members  are  encouraged  to  articulate  understand- 
ings, difficulties  in  understanding,  and  misunder- 
standings of  the  writing  under  consideration.  Thus, 
problems  with  thesis  statements,  paragraphing,  tran- 
sitions, emphasis,  subordination  or  other  facets  of 
writing  are  placed  in  the  context  of  sending  and 
receiving  a  message. 
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When  reader  and  writer  can  talk  together, 
they  reach  a  much  profounder  understand- 
ing than  when  dealing  with  printed  texts,  of 
what  both  composition  and  comprehension 
hinge  on  —  the  incompleteness  of  a  text 
and  how  the  writer  must  set  cues  and  the 
reader  look  for  them. 

Through  Moffett's  approach,  then,  a  teacher  can 
foster  both  reading  and  more  frequent  writing.  Ob- 
viously, groups  must  be  carefully  monitored  and 
some  writing  examined  by  the  teacher  at  some  stage 
in  the  process.  Without  teacher  modelling  of  ap- 
proaches and  without  clarification  of  expectations, 
many  groups  will  flounder.  Teachers  may  find  their 
anxieties  about  the  approach  overcome  by 
demonstrable  results.  Again,  to  quote  Moffett,  "It  is 
amazing  how  much  so-called  writing  problems  clear 
up  when  the  student  really  cares,  when  he  is 
realistically  put  into  the  drama  of  somebody  with 
something  to  say  to  somebody  else"  (1968,  p.  12). 

In  addition  to  student  audiences,  teachers  should 
capitalize  on  student  newspapers,  creative  writing 
journals  and  writing  contests;  persuasive  writing 
might  take  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Other  let- 
ters might  be  composed  instead  of  practiced. 


SUBJECT 

For  many  students  the  most  frustrating  part  of  any 
writing  assignment  is  represented  by  the  comment, 
"I  don't  know  what  to  write  about."  How  do 
teachers  assist  students  to  generate  topics  and 
ideas?  Because  the  composing  process  is  uniquely 
individual  and  somewhat  mysterious,  the  answer 
must  be  qualified.  However,  since  writing  is  a 
response  to  experience,  teachers  should  encourage 
reflection  on  first  and  second  order  experience. 

First  order  experiences  are  those  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  directly  involved  as  a  participant  or  as  a  spec- 
tator. One  reason  for  the  keeping  of  a  journal  is  to 
reflect  on  first  order  experience.  Assignments  which 
require  close  observation  and  listening,  including  in- 
terview assignments,  are  other  first  order  ex- 
periences. In  safe  or  trusting  classes,  students  are 
willing  to  share  some  of  their  reactions  and  specula- 
tions. 

Second  order  experiences  are  vicarious,  achieved 
through  reading  and  viewing.  Sometimes  a  single 
moment  strikes  the  spectator  in  a  particular  manner. 
The  teacher's  role  is  to  seek  clarification  of  reaction, 
sharper  focusing,  expansion  of  development,  style, 
purpose  and  audience,  and  other  aspects  of  written 
communication. 
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N.C.T.E.'s  revised  7.000  Topics  for  High  School 
Students  (1981)  offers  a  wealth  of  topic  ideas. 


THE  PROCESS 

One  of  the  program's  basic  considerations  is  the 
writing  process  —  from  prewriting  through  revision. 
Janet  Emig  in  her  study  of  the  composing  process  of 
grade  twelve  students  contrasts  what  students  did 
when  they  wrote  for  self-initiated  reasons  and  when 
they  wrote  for  school.  The  main  difference  is  in  the 
time  devoted  to  prewriting  and  revision.  In  their  self- 
initiated  writing,  students  concentrated  their  time 
and  efforts  on  prewriting  and  revision;  but  in  their 
school  writing  they  focussed  mainly  on  drafting 
without  much  thought  or  planning  ahead  and 
without  attending  to  revision.  In  other  words,  the 
school  writing  tended  to  be  first  draft  language  rather 
than  indicative  of  what,  with  polish,  could  have  been 
produced.  In  their  self-initiated  writing,  students  also 
compose  circularly  rather  than  linearly;  that  is,  they 
brainstorm,  write,  edit,  talk,  write,  revise,  and  so  on. 
Providing  for  the  process  of  writing  has  important 
implications  for  methodology  and  evaluation,  both  of 
which  will  be  discussed  later  in  the  guide. 


PREWRITING 

In  classical  rhetoric,  the  prewriting  stage  is  called 
invention.  Recent  studies  have  shown  the  impor- 
tance of  preparing  to  write  —  of  thinking,  talking, 
working  on  paper.  Haynes  (1978)  reports  beneficial 
results  from  the  use  of  such  prewriting  procedures  as 
thinking,  talking,  working  in  groups,  role-playing,  in- 
terviews, debates  and  problem-solving.  In  the 
prewriting  component  of  the  writing  process,  the 
writer  generates  ideas,  considers  organizational  ap- 
proaches, free-writes,  brainstorms,  classifies,  talks 
—  in  short,  the  writer  works  with  the  content  and 
form  of  what  will  eventually  emerge  as  his  composi- 
tion. Donald  Graves  has  termed  the  process  "re- 
hearsing." 

Prewriting  is  an  important  and  time  consuming 
process  and  must  be  allowed  for  by  teachers.  Ex- 
ploratory discussion  and  writing  are  important  com- 
ponents of  prewriting.  When  they  are  neglected  the 
result  is  often  what  Harold  Rosen  calls  "empty  ver- 
balism", the  mimicking  of  style  without  the  thought 
that  should  form  it.  Not  even  English  30  students 
should  be  rushed  into  final  draft  language;  however, 
they  should  move  toward  final  draft  language  more 
readily  than  students  in  other  classes.  Douglas 
Barnes  argues  that  "to  move  directly  to  the  final  draft 
stage  is  to  expect  students  to  arrive  without  having 
travelled"  (1973,  p.  49). 


WRITING 

During  the  writing  stage,  the  writer  drafts  his 
thinking  on  paper.  Sometimes  the  draft  will  pour 
forth  easily,  sometimes  it  will  be  disorganized,  in- 
complete and,  therefore,  frustrating  for  the  writer. 
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Many  students  need  to  learn  techniques  which  will 
allow  them  to  physically  manipulate  ideas  on  paper, 
such  as  cutting  and  pasting  or  using  arrows  and 
numbers. 


REVISING 

Revision  implies  first  that  there  has  been  a  "vision" 
and  that  the  writer  can,  and  is  willing  to,  look  at  that 
vision  again.  Bamberg  (1978)  has  found  that 
although  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  support 
one  method  of  revision  over  another,  there  is 
substantial  evidence  that  attention  to  the  revision 
process  is  critical  to  improving  writing. 

At  the  revision  stage,  teachers  must  dispel  the 
notion  that  revision  is  simply  re-copying  and  correct- 
ing obvious  errors.  The  Program  of  Studies  carefully 
attends  to  revision  as  does  the  Edmonton  Public 
Schools  pilot  edition  of  Teaching  Composition, 
Grade  10.  The  latter  offers  a  teaching  tip  on  revision: 

At  first  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  limit  revision  to  one  or  two  aspects  of, 
for  example,  organization  only  gradually 
making  the  student  responsible  for  more 
self-criticism. 

Editing  of  drafts  and  final  copy  can  often  be  pur- 
sued in  groups  or  with  one  student  assisting  another. 
But  revision  is  a  contemplation  of  meaning,  plan, 
tone  —  those  aspects  of  composition  best  known  to 
the  writer.  He  can  receive  advice  but  he,  ultimately, 
must  make  the  decisions. 

Research  into  the  process  of  writing  has  empha- 
sized that  writers  seldom  have  a  formulated  idea  in 
their  minds  that  they  dictate  to  themselves.  As  all 
mature  writers  know,  meaning  evolves.  Ideas 
change.  Balance  and  proportion  emerge.  Details  are 
added  or  axed.  Words  are  manipulated.  Syntax  is 
created,  then  altered.  Poor  writers  often  don't  know 
this.  They  stop  when  the  ideas  stop  flowing.  Writers 
think,  rethink,  perhaps  talk  or  read  during  the  draft- 
ing and  revision,  as  well  as  before  writing.  As  Donald 
Murray  says: 

Writing  is  exploration  —  discovery  of  mean- 
ing, discovery  of  form  —  and  the  writer 
works  back  and  forth  .  .  .  so  he  can 
discover  what  he  has  to  say  and  how  to  say 
it  more  efficiently.  The  act  of  writing  is 
complicated,  but  in  the  tidal  conflict  be- 
tween artist's  freedom  and  the  craftman's 
discipline,  there  is  a  consistent  pattern  of 
work  which  can  be  identified  and  passed  on 
to  the  student  writer. 

(1968,  p.  V 

PRODUCT 

Of  course  the  product  is  important.  Students 
should  value  their  finished  work  as  evidence  of  their 


best  writing.  Success  with  content,  organization, 
style  and  mechanics  is  a  goal  for  every  writer,  for 
every  piece  of  writing. 

"Final  draft  language"  is  not,  however,  to  be  ex- 
pected in  first  drafts.  Students  need  to  learn  that 
polished  writing  is  labor  intensive  much  of  the  time. 
Whenever  one  reads  final  draft  language,  expecta- 
tions exist  regarding  precision  and  correctness.  If 
precision  and  correctness  are  to  be  achieved,  these 
aspects  of  writing  must  be  encouraged  in  final  drafts 
of  students'  work. 

If  the  product  is  expressive  writing,  then  both 
reader  and  writer  have  different  expectations  than  for 
transactional  or  poetic  language.  For  expressive 
writing,  the  reader  is  a  trusted  other,  interested  in  the 
writer  as  exhibited  in  his  writing,  not  in  the  writing 
itself. 

Research  indicates  that  the  isolated  correction  of 
errors  for  application  to  future  writing  is  unproduc- 
tive. A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Pupil  Assess- 
ment Branch,  Edmonton  Public  Schools,  furnishes 
current  evidence: 

As  in  previous  studies,  there  is  little  rela- 
tionship between  the  ability  to  complete 
short  answer  questions  and  to  use  the  same 
principles  in  writing. 

(1979) 

The  most  effective  moment  for  correction  occurs 
when  the  student  perceives  that  his  errors  and 
weakness  deter  effective  communication.  Therefore, 
errors  should  be  corrected  as  teachers  and  students 
react  to  the  composition,  especially  to  work  in  pro- 
gress. The  most  constructive  approach  is  for  the  stu- 
dent to  correct  his  own  errors  in  the  composing  pro- 
cess rather  than  to  correct  a  textbook's  collection  of 
errors  in  isolation  from  the  process. 

These  comments  lead  directly  to  a  consideration  of 
the  reasons  for  authorization  of  English  handbooks. 
The  intent  is  that  students  have  access  to  a  hand- 
book for  use  in  all  of  their  writing.  The  handbook 
should  be  employed  as  a  reference  tool;  students 
with  particular  difficulties  or  interests  should  refer  to 
the  appropriate  section.  Although  some  of  the  hand- 
book's exercises  might  be  assigned,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  handbook  is  to  provide  a  reference  for 
students  to  use  when  they  encounter  problems  in 
their  writing.  Thus,  students  will  be  encouraged  to 
use  the  handbook  to  avoid  errors  and  to  correct  their 
own  errors.  Grade  10  students  will  need  to  learn  its 
uses;  by  the  completion  of  grade  12,  students  should 
view  handbooks,  like  dictionaries,  as  familiar  tools. 
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READING/LITERATURE 


This  part  of  the  program  is  called  reading /literature 
to  emphasize  that  reading  in  high  school  English  is 
mainly  reading  literature.  Some  of  the  skills  and  con- 
cepts stated  in  the  Program  of  Studies  are  related  to 
reading  skills  but  most  relate  to  reading  literature. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  high  school  language  arts 
program  in  teaching  reading?  Most  students  already 
have  some  fairly  well  developed  reading  skills  when 
they  reach  high  school.  They  can  decode  print  fairly 
well  and  exhibit  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  reading 
comprehension.  Their  ability,  however,  to  adjust 
their  reading  rate  to  suit  the  material  being  read  is 
often  weak;  many  read  everything  at  the  same 
speed.  Many  also  have  a  limited  understanding,  at 
best,  of  how  to  read  for  study  purposes.  The  task  of 
the  English  teacher  lies  primarily  in  facilitating  con- 
tinued comprehension  development,  in  helping 
students  to  develop  a  flexible  reading  rate  and  in  im- 
proving study  and  reading  skills. 

The  teacher  is  not  expected  to  try  to  fit  a  reading 
course  into  the  language  arts  program.  Reading  10 


exists  to  provide  an  in-depth  course  for  students 
wanting  or  needing  that. 

Louise  Rosenblatt's  distinction  between  "two 
stances  taken  during  reading"  offers  a  starting  point 
for  thinking  about  the  English  teacher  and  the 
teaching  of  reading.  She  categorizes  reading  as  ef- 
ferent and  aesthetic.  In  efferent*  reading,  the  reader 
is  primarily  interested  in  "what  will  remain  as  the 
residue  after  reading  —  the  information  to  be  ac- 
quired, the  actions  to  be  carried  out"  (Rosenblatt, 
1978,  p.  23).  Aesthetic  reading  differs  in  that  "the 
reader's  primary  concern  is  with  what  happen  dur- 
ing the  actual  reading  of  the  text"  (1978,  p.  24).  We 
read  phonebooks,  recipes  and  periodical  indices  dif- 
ferently than  mystery  novels,  poems  or  plays.  "Im- 
plicit in  this  distinction  ...  is  recognition  that  the 
same  text  may  be  read  either  efferently  or 
aesthetically"  (1978,  p.  25).  Reading  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  imagery  or  figurative  language  in 

*  Coined  from  the  latin  "efferre  —  to  carry  away." 
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a  passage  is  part  of  an  "efferent  analysis"  and  in- 
volves the  reader  in  different  activities  than  does  the 
qualitative  "living  through  of  what  we  derive  from  a 
text."  Speed,  purpose  and  the  order  of  perusing  text 
are  all  affected  by  the  reader's  stance.  Both  stances 
are  appropriate  in  the  English  classroom. 


THE  READING  PROCESS 

Awareness  of  the  reading  process  can  assist 
teachers  to  realize  what  students  are  doing  as  they 
read;  that  is,  as  they  process  text. 

Recent  theory  and  research  into  reading  focuses 
around  the  idea  that  meaning  does  not  reside  in  the 
print  to  be  ferreted  out  during  and  after  the  reading. 
The  reader  and  the  text  both  contribute  to  the  mean- 
ing. Actually,  readers  bring  far  more  to  the  page  than 
they  take  from  it.  They  bring  experience  with 
language  and  with  life,  expectations  of  reading,  per- 
sonal views,  and  so  on.  To  understand  ideas  in  a 
passage,  the  readers  may  build  their  meaning  before 
they  complete  reading  and  without  identifying  all  the 
words.  They  use  the  fewest  possible  cues  to  gain  the 
most  meaning.  Fluent  readers  are  able  to  read 
without  converting  the  words  in  print  to  spoken 
language.  These  ideas  form  the  center  of  thinking 
about  the  reading,  according  to  Cooper  and  Petrosky 
(1976).  Being  prepared  to  read  often  means  being 
ready  to  experience  the  life  and  language  of  the  text 
to  be  read.  The  pre-reading  time  is  an  important 
stage  for  preparing  for  the  actual  reading  itself.  Both 
pre-reading  and  post-reading  activities  are  important 
in  helping  students  understand  and  appreciate 
specific  works.  Such  activities  also  communicate  to 
students  attitudes  toward  the  text  and  to  reading 
itself.  As  teachers  we  may  wish  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  or  not  we  demonstrate  that  reading  is  an  en- 
joyable, worthwhile  activity  through  the  activities 
that  we  provideto  precede  and  follow  reading  in  our 
classes. 

Some  of  our  students  are  accomplished  readers. 
For  them  our  primary  role  is  to  expand,  enrich  and 
polish  the  proficiency  of  their  reading.  Many 
students  are  comfortable  with  prose,  but  are  unable 
to  shift  strategies  for  poetry  or  drama,  particularly 
Shakespearean  drama.  These  students  need  help  in 
learning  how  to  read  in  these  genres.  They  need  to 
develop  a  knowledge  of  the  style  and  structure  of 
these  forms  so  they  know  what  to  expect  since 
prediction  is  so  important  in  building  meaning.  Not 
all  of  our  students  are  such  flexible  readers:  some  are 
very  much  like  beginning  readers.  These  students 
read  slowly  and  arduously;  they  have  not  learned  to 
rapidly  reduce  the  amount  of  information  on  the 
printed  page  by  chunking  words  and  ideas  together. 
These  students  read  aloud  without  expression,  often 
pronouncing  each  word  as  if  all  words  hold  the  same 
significance  in  the  sentence.  These  very  weak 
readers  should  be  working  with  whole  passages  of 
text,  like  those  identified  as  high  interest  and  low 


vocabulary,  rather  than  with  a  diet  of  separate  exer- 
cises which  let  them  practice  their  lack  of  skill.  What 
separates  fluent  readers  from  non-fluent  readers  is 
the  "information  about  language  and  content  stored 
in  their  brains:  they  have,  in  short,  more  experience" 
(Cooper  and  Petrosky,  1976,  p.  187). 

More  important  than  the  information  received 
from  a  page  of  text  is  the  reader's  knowledge  of  writ- 
ten language,  knowledge  about  the  world  and  about 
the  topic  of  a  text.  The  reader's  thought  and 
language  must  allow  interaction  with  the  author's 
thought  and  language. 

Ten  strategies  "natural  to  the  reading  process" 
have  been  identified  by  Cooper  and  Petrosky,  who 
say,  "The  teacher's  task  is  to  develop  or  enhance 
these  reading  strategies"  (p.  191). 

1.  The  reader  discovers  the  distinct  features  in 
letters,  words  and  meaning. 

2.  The  reader  takes  chances  —  risks,  errors  —  in 
order  to  learn  about  printed  text  and  to  predict 
meaning. 

3.  The  reader  reads  to  identify  meaning  rather  than 
to  identify  letters  or  words. 

4.  The  reader  guesses  from  context  at  unfamiliar 
words,  or  else  just  skips  them. 

5.  The  reader  takes  an  active  role,  bringing  to  bear 
his  or  her  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  par- 
ticular topic  in  the  text. 

6.  The  reader  reads  as  though  he  or  she  expects  the 
text  to  make  sense. 

7.  The  reader  makes  use  of  cues  that  are  syntactic, 
semantic  and  graphic  to  reduce  uncertainty 
about  meaning. 

8.  The  reader  maintains  enough  speed  to  overcome 
the  limitations  of  the  visual  processing  and 
memory  systems. 

9.  The  reader  shifts  approaches  for  special 
materials. 

10.  The  reader  shifts  approaches  depending  on  the 
purpose. 


Substrategies  for  reading  fiction  or  poetry  include: 

1.  The  reader  makes  an  imaginative  entry  into  the 
work  and  remains  absorbed  in  it. 

2.  The  reader  perceives  the  organic  unity  of  the 
work. 

3.  The  reader  recognizes  the  way  the  story  is  told, 
the  point  of  view. 

4.  The  reader  anticipates  paying  self-conscious  at- 
tention to  the  way  language  is  used. 
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READING  SKILLS  IN  LITERATURE 

When  students  are  reading  from  the  aesthetic 
stance,  they  need  to  know  specific  expectations  of 
the  form  that  they  are  reading  in  order  to  appreciate 
it  fully.  Especially  for  matriculation  students,  our  goal 
is  their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  both  the 
form  and  content  of  what  they  read. 


Students  need  to  be  prepared  for  the  language 
that  they  will  read.  When  a  student  does  not  share  an 
author's  vocabulary  or  syntax,  he  will  not  be  ready  to 
comprehend  the  text.  Word  lists  isolate  readers  from 
the  experience  of  reading.  Discussing  vocabulary  in 
context,  using  dictionaries  and  determining  word 
meaning  from  context  are  all  reinforceable  in  the 
classroom.  There  may  be  time  for  the  occasional 
word  game  or  vocabulary  stretcher  as  a  means  of 
alerting  students  to  the  richness  of  the  language. 

Margaret  J.  Early  (1960,  pp.  161-167)  describes 
growth  in  literary  appreciation  as  moving  through 
three  stages.  Mature  readers  are  often  able  to  ex- 
perience "conscious  delight"  during  reading  by 
being  aware  of  aspects  of  style  or  form  while  enjoy- 
ing the  story  or  poem.  High  school  students  have 
long  since  moved  away  from  the  "unconscious 
delight"  experienced,  for  example,  by  children 
chanting  nursery  rhymes  or  listening  spellbound  to  a 
story.  In  school,  children  move  into  a  stage  of  "self- 
conscious  appreciation"  characterized  by  awareness 
of  the  forms  and  conventions  of  literature.  When 
reading,  students  first  recognize  the  techniques  they 
have  studied,  then  some  begin  to  understand  and 
analyze  the  effect  the  technique  has  on  the  work. 
Surely  a  major  goal  of  any  literature  program  is  to  en- 
courage "conscious  delight"  —  blending  of  enjoy- 
ment and  the  beginnings  of  thinking  about  form 
which,  when  accompanied  by  close  reading  and 
analysis,  may  result  in  informed  critical  response. 

The  importance  of  the  decisons  readers  make 
while  reading  is  stressed  by  Yetta  Goodman  (1975): 

It  is  a  significant  insight  when  students 
realize  that  all  readers  make  judgements 
when  they  read.  They  make  judgements 
about  what  is  significant  and  what  needs  to 
be  understood  immediately;  what  may  be 
felt  and  not  fully  understood;  what  can  be 
actually  omitted;  or  what  can  not  be 
understood  at  all  but  kept  under  wraps  for 
another  time  when  the  same  concept  reap- 
pears in  a  richer  context.  Readers  must  also 
understand  that  they  are  the  decision 
makers  at  each  of  these  steps  and  that  no- 
one  else  can  make  these  decisions  for  them 
if  they  are  to  become  independent  readers, 
(p.  36) 

In  all  reading  of  literature,  readers  should 

1.  attend  to  significant  details  —  part  of  experience 
with  literature  is  learning  what  is  significant; 

2.  be  attuned  to  literal,  metaphorical  and  symbolic 
meanings  where  they  exist; 

3.  search  for  the  controlling  idea  or  theme  of  the 
author  in  the  work. 


The  following  skills  for  reading  in  specific  genres 
have  been  adapted  from  material  in  the  Saskat- 
chewan Department  of  Education's  Division  IV 
English   Curriculum   Guide   (1975).   This  material 


has  been  included  to  assist  teachers  to  think  about 
the  reading  of  specific  genres. 

As  both  teachers  and  students  should  know,  dif- 
ferent literary  genres  call  for  different  reading  tech- 
niques. 

Short  Story.  Intelligent  reading  in  this  genre  in- 
volves recognition  of  how  condensation  makes  the 
short  story  different  from  longer  works  of  fiction. 

1.  The  reader  must  discern  the  setting  and 
characters  early  from  sketchy  details  in  the  open- 
ing paragraphs. 

2.  He  must  pick  up  quickly  the  background  of  story 
and  characters,  even  when  these  things  have 
been  subtly  or  indirectly  presented  by  the  author. 

3.  He  must  recognize  the  single  effect  produced  by  a 
short  story  (as  compared  with  the  multiple  effect 
of  most  novels). 

4.  He  must  recognize  that  the  author  of  a  short  story 
has  to  catch  the  reader's  attention  quickly,  his 
purpose  being  to  entertain  the  reader  for  a  brief 
period  only. 

The  Novel.  Since  a  novel  is  not  usually  read  at 
one  sitting,  certain  additional  obligations  are  placed 
upon  the  reader. 

1.  He  must  be  able  to  recall  characters  as  they  re- 
appear. 

2.  He  must  be  able  to  keep  sub-plots  separated. 

3.  He  must  recognize  the  relationships  of  sub-plots 
to  main  plot. 

4.  Since  characters  in  a  novel  are  likely  to  be 
dynamic  rather  than  static,  he  must  be  aware  of 
the  motives  of  characters  and  be  able  to  recognize 
the  events  that  lead  to  changes  in  the  characters. 

5.  He  should  be  able  to  condense  the  statement  of 
plot. 

6.  He  should  recognize  conflicts,  climax  and  resolu- 
tion. (On  the  casual  reading,  these  are  not  always 
as  evident  in  the  novel  as  in  the  short  story.) 

7.  He  should  sense  the  tone  of  the  novel. 

8.  He  should  recognize  the  point  of  view  used  in  the 
novel.  He  should  watch  for  shifts  in  point  of  view. 

9.  If  the  student  enjoys  the  novel,  he  may  un- 
consciously identify  with  one  character  or  with 
ideas  inherent  in  the  novel.  He  needs  to  be  aware 
of  the  nature  and  implications  of  such  identifica- 
tion when  he  responds  to  what  he  has  read. 

Poetry.  Since  a  great  deal  of  the  best  poetry  is 
condensed  thought  or  feeling,  the  reader  needs  to 
pay  more  attention  to  each  word  than  when  he  reads 
some  other  forms. 

1.  He  should  pay  attention  to  word  overtones,  to 
figurative  as  well  as  literal  meanings,  and  to 
sounds. 
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2.  He  must  understand  the  importance  of  imagery 
and  symbol  in  poetry  and  be  aware  of  the  conven- 
tional symbols  he  will  meet.  He  should  also 
recognize  the  fresh  symbol  and  image. 

3.  Poetry  is  well  suited  to  oral  readings,  partially 
because  of  rhythms,  euphony  and  brevity  of 
poems. 


Drama.  Since  most  drama  is  written  to  be  acted, 
it  presents  special  problems  for  young  readers. 

1 .  Students  must  learn  to  visualize  the  stage  and  the 
characters  who  move  across  it.  The  dramatist's 
stage  directions  are  of  utmost  importance. 
Following  his  instructions,  readers  must  be  ready 
to  become  participants  in  the  drama  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  a  novel.  They  must  imagine 
movements,  facial  expressions  and  settings,  all  of 
which  would  be  seen  in  a  stage  production. 

2.  While  most  students  enjoy  reading  drama  aloud, 
they  often  experience  difficulty  reading  it  silently 
because  of  the  emphasis  on  dialogue  and  the 
somewhat  frustrating  placement  of  names  before 
each  speech. 

3.  In  particular,  the  reader  must  be  able  to  imagine 
the  way  in  which  a  line  is  read,  the  tone  of  sur- 
prise, the  words  that  will  fill  out  an  unfinished 
sentence,  the  pauses. 

4.  An  awkward  and  stumbling  reading  of  a  play  may 
destroy  rather  than  enhance  it.  Yet  plays,  like 
poems,  are  ideal  for  oral  reading.  The  one  hinder- 
ing factor  is  their  length.  Short  sketches  of 
dialogue  can  be  read  aloud  by  students  taking  the 
various  character  roles.  Good  play-reading  re- 
quires preparation  or  perhaps  even  rehearsal. 

RESPONSE  TO  READING 

During  and  after  reading,  we  respond  to  literature. 
The  very  nature  of  literature  draws  us  into  the  world 
of  the  work.  We  think  and  feel  about  the  characters, 
the  situation  and  the  language.  We  understand  or  fail 
to  understand.  We  like  it  or  we  don't.  Sometimes  we 
appreciate  it.  We  may  notice  stylistic  effects  or  struc- 
tural elements.  All  of  this  is  response.  Literature  — 
read,  heard  or  viewed  —  is  the  stimulus  to  the 
response.  The  senior  high  English  program  focuses 
on  two  types  of  response  that  are  related  to  each 
other:,  personal  response  and  informed  critical 
response. 

Response  to  literature  is  a  very  complex  process 
consisting  of  several  interdependent  elements.  One 
way  of  exploring  the  complexity  is  to  divide  the 
variables  into  three  categories: 

the  reader 

the  text 

the  situation  of  reading. 
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Purves  and  Beach  (1972,  p.  180)  expand  the  variables 
this  way: 

the  reader  —  an  individual's  concepts,  at- 
attitudes,  and  experiences,  perceptual 
abilities,  and  emotional  and  psychological 
state; 

the  literary  work  —  a  verbal  construct  deal- 
ing with  an  experience  and  portrayed  by  a 
voice  which  reveals  an  attitude  toward  its 
subject  matter  and  possible  audience;  and 

the  situation  of  reading  —  whether  as- 
signed or  not,  whether  in  the  classroom  or 
not,  whence  and  by  whom  stimulated,  and 
for  what  purpose  undertaken. 

In  the  same  book,  Literature  and  the  Reader  (p. 

35),  Purves  and  Beach  characterize  response  by 
making  statements  about  it  that  bear  on  the  high 
school  classroom.  Response  is  related  to  the  ideas: 

1.  that  readers  are  more  interested  in  the  content  of 
what  they  read  than  the  form; 

2.  that  readers  can  be  influenced  by  what  they  read, 
and  that  emotions,  attitudes  and  the  intellect  can 
be  involved; 

3.  that  understanding  and  liking  are  associated; 

4.  that  a  number  of  interrelated  parts  interact  in 
response, 

these  being 

—  understanding  the  literary  work; 

—  possessing  information  and  ability  to  grasp  the 
verbal  and  human  complexities; 


—  being  ready  to  be  objective; 

—  being  able  to  enter  into  the  world  of  the  work; 

—  using  various  evaluative  criteria  that  are  per- 
sonal and  impersonal; 

—  being  able  to  articulate  critical  statements. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  English  30  students  fail  to 
respond  to  Hamlet's  plight  or  to  the  play  itself? 
Perhaps  it  is  more  amazing  that  many  do.  Response 
is  rooted  in  experience,  in  psychological  develop- 
ment, and  in  language  development.  In  order  to 
facilitate  response,  we  need  to  be  aware  of  the  com- 
plexity of  response  for  the  individual,  for  the  range  of 
response  that  will  occur  in  any  class  to  any  work.  We 
must  also  remember  that  sometimes  our  students 
will  be  limited  in  the  possibilities  for  response. 

Arthur  Applebee,  in  The  Child's  Concept  of 
Story:  Ages  Two  to  Seventeen  (1978),  reports  his 
findings  from  a  major  study  of  how  children  respond 
to  stories  and  what  kind  of  stories  they  create.  His 
findings  concerning  response  to  literature  have  been 
classified  according  to  Piaget's  stages  of  cognition. 
Not  only  do  these  findings  represent  an  important 
view  of  what  students  can  be  expected  to  do  during 
these  stages,  but  they  have  specific  impact  for  the 
divergence  of  development  that  will  exist  within  the 
high  school  classroom.  Many  of  our  grade  ten 
students  will  not  yet  have  moved  into  Applebee's 
fourth  stage.  His  summary  shows  the  different 
characteristic  responses  corresponding  to  the 
developing  modes  of  thought  (see  Table  1). 


Table  1 
Developmental  Stages  in  the  Formulation  of  Response 


Pre-operational  (ages  2  to  6) 

Concrete  operational 
(ages  7  to  11) 

Formal  operational  stage  I 
(ages  12  to  15) 


Formal  operational  stage  II 
(ages  16  to  adult) 


Objective 


Characteristic  Response 

Subjective 


Narration,  in  whole  or  in  part 
Summarization  and  categorization 

Analysis  of  the  structure  of  the 
work  or  the  motives  of  the 
characters;  understanding 
through  analogy 

Generalization  about  the  work; 
consideration  of  its  theme  or 
point  of  view 


Synocretism,  lacking  integration 

Categorization,  attributed  to  the 
work 

Identification  or  perception  of 
involvement  in  the  work 


Understanding  gained  or  not 
gained  through  the  work;  its 
effect  on  the  reader's  own 
views 


Source:  Applebee,  1978,  p.  124. 
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Often  we  have  rushed  students  into  study  without 
exploring  initial,  subjective  response.  The  questions 
in  many  anthologies  leap  directly  into  matters  of  style 
and  theme.  If  the  student  anticipates  the  demands 
for  "right  answers"  to  such  questions,  he  may  be 
restricting  any  personal  involvement  with  the  text. 
For  some  students,  we  may  need  to  demonstrate 
what  subjective  reading  and  response  are,  should 
such  experience  not  be  part  of  their  concept  of 
reading  in  school.  In  Chapter  III,  suggestions  for  en- 
couraging personal  response  to  text  will  be 
presented.  It  is  important  for  us  to  anchor  the  objec- 
tive aspects  of  responding  to  literature  in  the  subjec- 
tive. Leslie  Stratta  says,  "One  cannot  sacrifice  the 
first  process  of  active  engagement  for  the  second  of 
reflective  evaluation"  (Dixon,  1975,  p.  34). 


PERSONAL  RESPONSE 

Personal  response  need  not  be  rambling,  unaccep- 
table thought  about  a  work;  rather,  it  can  be  an  ac- 
count of  the  transaction  that  occurs  between  the 
reader  and  the  text  as  meaning  evolves.  Included  in  a 
personal  response  to  a  literary  text  may  be: 

1.  the  tracing  of  understanding  (at  first  I  thought 
.  .  .  but  as  I  reread  the  first  paragraph  I  realized 
that  the  writer  was  introducing  the  idea  of  ...  ) 

2.  the  association  of  text  and  the  reader's  experience 
which  may  be  through:  (a)  personal  experience  (I 
felt  like  the  boy  in  "Penny  in  the  Dust" 
when  .  .  .  );  (b)  vicarious  experience  (My  grand- 
mother had  many  tales  about  the  depression 
which  apply  to  ideas  in  stories  written  by  Sinclair 
Ross);  (c)  other  reading  ("Prufrock  is  a  kind  of 
Everyman."  Why  do  I  find  Prufrock's  plight  so 
remote  and  Everyman's  dilemma  so  relevant?); 

3.  the  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  the  reader  (Aged 
parents  deserve  the  respect  of  the  children  they 
raised.  The  son  and  his  wife  in  Stone  Angel  are 
wrong  in  their  treatment  of  Hagar.);  and 

4.  the  emotions  of  the  reader  (Gwendoline 
McEwan's  poem  "The  Compass"  makes  me  feel 
sad.) 

Students  need  practice  in  thinking  through  the 
literature  they  read.  Personal  response  is  essential 
and  can  often  be  separated  from  the  more  objective 
critical  response.  Although  teachers  discuss  books 
and  movies  in  the  staffroom,  blending  personal  com- 
ments and  critical  observations,  high  school  students 
are  sometimes  denied  the  personal  exploration  of 
text  through  talk  or  writing.  The  personal  exploration 
is  a.  first  step  toward  understanding  and  interpreta- 
tion. 


CRITICAL  RESPONSE 

Developing  the  ability  to  form  a  mature  critical 
response  to  literature  is  a  goal  of  the  1981  program 
and  is  reflected  in  several  skills  in  the  Statement  of 
Content. 


What  teachers  and  scholars  of  literature  know, 
and  students  may  not,  is  that  criticism  may  represent 
one  work  in  many  different  ways.  Northrop  Frye's 
analysis  of  the  work  of  William  Blake,  for  example, 
proceeds  from  different  premises  than  does  I. A. 
Richard's.  Literary  journals  and  books  are  devoted  to 
differing  views  of  one  text,  one  author,  an  era,  a 
genre.  What  characteristics  of  critical  reading  should 
be  encouraged  in  students?  As  I. A.  Richards  (1929) 
says,  there  is  more  than  a  literal  "plain  sense"  mean- 
ing. Figurative  and  symbolic  levels  of  meaning  exist 
as  well.  "Many  researchers  and  critics  would  now 
say  'No'  to  Richard's  assertion  that  there  were  cor- 
rect and  incorrect  readings"  of  a  text  (Purves,  1981, 
p.  82).  Richards  does,  however,  significantly  direct 
teachers  and  students  into  the  poem  as  the  source  of 
evidence  for  critical  views.  The  assimilation  of  rele- 
vant evidence  to  support  an  idea  about  a  text  should 
be  developed  in  the  program.  Purves  reminds  us 
that: 

There  can  be  "wrong"  readings  of  a  poem 
or  a  novel;  Macbeth  is  not  a  comedy  about 
young  love,  but  is  there  a  "right"  inter- 
pretation of  Macbeth 's  character  or  of 
"Tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomor- 
row?" 

(1981,  p.  82) 


Purves  and  Beach  (1972)  suggest  that  problems  in 
reading  literature  can  result  from: 

1.  insufficient  information; 

2.  failure  to  understand:  diction,  syntax,  imagery 
and  metaphor,  inference  about  parts  and  the 
whole,  inference  about  characters,  inference 
about  tone  or  mood,  inference  about  structure; 
and 

3.  psychological  factors:  aesthetic  distance, 
preconceptions,  tendency  to  invent  or  desire 
happy  endings,  dominance  of  rhythm,  feelings, 
lack  of  attention. 

Student-critics  must  develop  the  following  abilities 
if  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  observe  and  articulate 
their  analyses  and  evaluations  of  literature  they  read. 

1.  They  must  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
language  used  in  literature  as  it  operates  in  im- 
agery, figurative  language,  symbol  and  as  it 
creates  tone,  mood  and  themes. 

2.  They  must  be  sensitive  to  the  interrelationships  in 
the  form  of  the  literature  and  its  content. 

3.  They  should  seek  to  place  literature  in  the  context 
in  which  it  was  produced  as  well  as  in  today's 
world. 

4.  They  should  relate  current  reading  to  other 
literature  read  previously. 

5.  They  should  value  reading  the  text  for  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  intellectual  analysis  they 
may  become  involved  in. 
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6.  They  should  see  the  human  world  as  it  operates 
within  the  text  and  relate  that  view  to  their  own 
knowledge  of  people  and  society. 

7.  They  must  identify  the  tone  and  point  of  view  of 
the  text. 

8.  They  must  be  openminded  about  differing  reac- 
tions to  one  text. 


Knowledge  of  literary  vocabulary  is  a  useful  tool  in 
analyzing  literature,  and  in  reading  literary  criticism. 
Literary  terms  should  not  be  taught  or  learned  for 
their  own  sake  but  as  means  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  literature.  Terminology  obviously  com- 
prises the  shared  language  of  discussing  literature. 
Some  teachers  will  deliberately  present  terms  in  con- 
text or  use  explanations  rather  than  labels  to  aid 
students.  For  all  students,  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation are  priorities  over  analysis.  Matriculation 
students  should  be  learning  the  language  of  literature 
as  a  means  of  developing  and  communicating  in- 
sights into  what  they  read.  Students  must  learn  why 
informed  critical  response  is  important  and  ap- 
propriate. 

When  we  read  literature  aesthetically,  we  may  be 
observers  of  the  literary  world  or  participants  in  it. 
Sometimes  we  are  in  both  roles,  though  rarely  at  the 
same  time.  Encouraging  the  spectator  role  is  impor- 
tant. The  participant  "participates  more  directly  in 
the  experience  being  offered",  while  the  spectator 
looks  on,  "testing  our  hypotheses  about  structure 
and  meaning,  but  we  do  not  rush  in  to  interrupt  and 
spoil  the  effect  of  the  whole"  (Applebee,  1978,  p. 
16).  The  spectator  view  is  broader,  less  involved, 
more  detached,  more  comprehensive.  In  discussing 
teaching  literature,  Applebee  concludes  that: 

The  main  point  is  that  the  spectator  role 
offers  a  way  to  articulate  and  explore  our 
view  of  the  world,  presenting  alternatives, 
clarifying  dark  corners,  posing  contradic- 
tions, reconciling  conflicts  within  the  realm 
of  our  subjective,  personal  experience.  The 
teacher's  role  in  this  process  is  one  of  ques- 
tioning and  cultivating  response  rather  than 
one  of  teaching  critical  principles;  the  goals 
should  be  to  illuminate  and  clarify  the  order 
in  the  world  which  the  work  seeks  to  cap- 
ture and  reflect. 

Formal  studies  of  literature  —  concern  with 
rhetorical  devices,  stanza  forms,  historical 
trends  —  would  seem  to  have  little  place  in 
this  process,  but  a  gradually  evolving  sense 
of  form  is  clearly  crucial  to  it.  Literary  ex- 
perience depends  on  the  mastery  of  the 
underlying  conventions  which  govern  the 
exchange  between  author  and  audience; 
without  the  conventions  no  exchange  can 
take  place.  The  source  of  this  sense  of  form 
is  Britton's  (1968)  legacy  of  past  satisfac- 
tions, satisfactions  which  have  little  to  do 


with  training  taste  or  learning  rules,  and 
much  to  do  with  valuing  and  being  allowed 
to  value  those  earlier  spectator-role  ex- 
periences which  have  given  pleasure. 

(p.   134) 
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VIEWING 


Studies  of  television  viewing  are  far  from 
definitive  but  a  fair  estimate  is  that  from  age 
five  to  eighteen,  an  American  child  watches 
TV  approximately  15,000  hours.  That  is 
thirty  percent  more  time  than  he  or  she  is 
engaged  at  school .  .  . 

(Postman,   1979,  p.  50) 

Both  Buckminister  Fuller,  in  I  Seem  to  be  a  Verb, 
and    Harold    M.    Foster,    in    The    New    Literacy, 

estimate  that  the  average  college  freshman  has 
viewed  twenty  movies  for  every  novel  he  has  read. 
(Foster  says  that  is  500  movies  to  25  novels.) 

Today's  world  is  full  of  more  technological  in- 
fluences than  ever  before.  Critical  viewing  skills  and  a 
sense  of  appreciation  for  visual  communication  are 
important  to  students  today;  and,  we  assume,  will  be 
of  increasing  importance  in  their  adult  lives.  TV, 
movies  and  advertising  obviously  employ  visual  com- 
munication. What  else  do  we  view?  Plays,  body 
language,  posters,  book  and  record  covers  —  all 
send  messages  related  to  but  independent  of  verbal 
communication. 

In  order  to  assist  teachers  in  Alberta  with  the  view- 
ing component  of  the  language  arts  program, 
Alberta  Education  has  produced  a  monograph  on  the 
subject.  Viewing  in  Secondary  Language  Arts 
should  assist  the  high  school  teacher  with 
background,  strategies  and  specific  lessons  for  view- 
ing, set  out  by  grade  and  keyed  to  the  concepts  and 
skills  of  the  program. 

The  mental  processes  involved  in  viewing  are  the 
same  ones  that  we  ask  students  to  exercise  as  they 
listen  and  read.  These  include  recalling  ideas,  classi- 
fying information,  synthesizing  and  so  on.  Some 
definitions  of  the  language  arts  restrict  the  language 
arts  to  four:  reading,  writing,  listening  and  speaking. 
Alberta  includes  viewing  as  a  language  art.  Certainly 
viewing  has  a  language;  and  experts  have  argued 
that  we  "read"  what  we  view.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
primary  reason  for  involving  students  in  viewing 
language  is  to  help  them  understand,  interpret  and 
evaluate  what  they  see.  We  want  students  to  be  able 
to  see,  not  merely  to  look. 

The  term  visual  literacy  is  sometimes  used.  By  its 
very  nature,  visual  was  related  to  reading  and 
writing,  the  classic  concerns  of  literacy;  and  the  im- 
portance of  viewing  to  culture  and  survival  was  im- 
plied. Debes  (1970,  p.  14)  describes  a  visually  literate 
person  as  one  who  is  able  to  "discriminate  and  inter- 
pret the  visible  actions,  objects,  and/or  symbols, 
natural  and  man-made,  that  he  encounters."  As  with 
literature,  we  want  students  to  be  able  to  com- 
prehend and  appreciate  the  masterpieces  of  visual 
communication. 


Teachers  of  English,  who  see  all  students  in  the 
classroom  because  the  subject  is  required,  can  do 
much  to  help  students  to  develop  these  qualities. 
The  English  Study  Committee  which  edited  The 
Uses  of  Film  in  the  Teaching  of  English  for  On- 
tario Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  states  that: 

Several  qualities  are  necessary  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  film  and  televi- 
sion: discriminating  critical  standards,  some 
means  of  questioning  relative  values,  some 
sensitivity  to  the  syntax  of  pictures  as  well 
as  of  words,  and  some  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  organic  relationship  between 
form  and  content  and  how  form  shapes  the 
content. 

The  basic  purpose  of  teaching  viewing  should  be 
too  increase  the  visual  literacy  of  students  so  that 
they  will  become  critical  and  discriminating  viewers 
who  are  able  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  messages 
they  receive. 

The  vocabulary  of  visual  communication  should  be 
regarded  as  a  means  of  understanding  and  ap- 
preciating visual  messages  rather  than  as  a  body  of 
knowledge  to  be  learned  for  its  own  sake.  The 
monograph  on  viewing  (1981)  provides  a  glossary  for 
use  by  teachers  and  students. 

Opportunities  for  viewing  include  messages 
presented  on  film  and  television,  obviously;  but  view- 
ing also  includes  that  which  is  seen  in  photographs, 
theatre,  non-verbal  messages,  and  other  visual 
modes  of  communication.  Students  should  be  aware 
of  how  visual  messages  are  like  aural  messages  and 
print  as  well  as  be  aware  of  the  unique  nature  of 
visual  communication.  Production  of  films  or  other 
visual  messages  is  not  required  in  this  program, 
although  some  students  would  be  able  to  express 
their  ideas  visually. 

MOVING  IMAGES:  FILM  AND  TELEVISION 

The  short  film,  television  production  and  feature 
film  are  worthy  of  study  in  the  high  school  class.  Film 
(and  many  television  productions)  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  support  the  literature  and  composition 
components  of  the  program.  As  well,  it  provides 
students  with  opportunities  to  extend  their  out-of- 
school  viewing  experiences  in  a  setting  which  en- 
courages reflection  and  discussion. 

The  literature  program  has  often  been  enriched  by 
screening  adaptations  of  works  studied  in  class,  such 
as  Shakespearean  films,  short  stories  like  "Occur- 
rence at  Owl  Creek  Bridge"  or  "Political  Dynamite", 
poems  like  "Annabel  Lee"  or  "El  Greco:  Espolio", 
and  novels  like  Grapes  of  Wrath  or  Who  Has  Seen 
the  Wind?  Viewing  experiences  like  this  can  enrich 
understanding    of    the    literary    work    as    well    as 
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stimulate  thinking  on  interpretation  of  the  work. 
Comparison  between  print  and  screen  experience  is 
invited. 

Concepts  often  traditionally  associated  with 
literary  study  are  common  to  viewed  communication 
of  quality.  Films  may  be  chosen  to  assist  students  to 
recognize  mood,  infer  characters'  motives  or 
evaluate  theme. 

Films  viewed  in  school  can  enrich  students'  other 
viewing  experiences.  Classic  films  such  as  The 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  (1922)  and  To  Kill  a 
Mockingbird  (1952)  encourage  reflection  on 
timelessness  of  theme;  changes  in  cinematography, 
editing  and  acting;  visual  imagery  and  symbols;  and 
the  function  of  sound. 

It  is  also  important  for  students  to  view,  appreciate 
and  criticize  films  and  TV  originally  produced  for 
media  release,  not  only  to  discuss  adaptations  of 
these  forms.  The  excellence  of  the  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada  in  producing  films  is  known 
worldwide  as  attested  to  by  the  prizes  won  by  its 
films,  the  international  screenings  of  the  films,  and 
the  listing  of  many  of  the  films  in  American 
"filmographies"  of  appropriate  viewing  for  film  study 
courses.  National  Film  Board  catalogues  contain  a 
list  of  films  particularly  useable  in  screen  study. 


STILL  IMAGES:  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
ADVERTISING,  POSTERS,  CARTOONS 

Visual  images  pervade  our  world  and  the  world  of 
our  students  but  little  time  is  available  to  study  their 
impact.  Teachers  may  wish  to  make  time  to  concen- 
trate on  still  images  because  students: 

1.  may  need  to  develop  awareness  of  advertising 
manipulation; 

2.  often  enjoy  such  an  approach  to  language;  and 

3.  may  benefit  from  beginning  to  study  concepts  like 
characterization,  symbols  or  persuasion  through  a 
visual  rather  than  print  mode. 

NON-VERBAL  COMMUNICATION 

Many  students  will  have  some  prior  classroom  ex- 
perience in  the  area  of  non-verbal  communication, 
perhaps  specifically  with  body  language.  In  the 
senior  high  program,  teachers  can  point  out  the 
significance  of  non-verbal  communication  in  the 
listening  and  speaking  components  of  the  program. 
Gestures,  as  well  as  visual  metaphors  and  cutaways 
in  film,  are  important  sources  of  meaning  to  the 
critical  viewer. 


SPEAKING 


Spoken  language  is  always  concretely  embedded 
in  the  situation.  Whether  the  situation  is  a  valedictory 
address  to  a  graduating  class  or  a  locker-room 
celebration,  the  situation  will  affect  the  expectations 
and  style  of  communication  —  its  tone,  diction, 
delivery,  paralinguistic  features  like  gestures  and 
facial  expression,  and  formality-informality.  What 
would  be  an  appropriate  introductory  sentence  in  the 
speech  would  seem  stilted  and  silly  in  the  locker- 
room.  A  reference  that  team  members  would  in- 
stantly understand  would  need  elaboration  and  prob- 
ably rewording  for  the  valedictorian's  audience. 

Oral  language  in  the  classroom  has  sometimes 
been  restricted  to  students  answering  teachers' 
questions.  This  approach  has  been  shown  to  be  an 
inefficient  way  to  involve  students  in  their  learning.  It 
is  obviously  an  ineffective  way  to  develop  speaking 
skills.  In  the  view  of  Andrew  Wilkinson: 

The  task  of  any  teacher  of  English  .  .  .  is 
the  creation  of  situations  in  which  language 
is  the  natural  outcome. 

(1970,  p.  74) 

By  using  Wilkinson's  approach,  teachers  can  im- 
prove communication  in  the  classroom,  encourage 


self-expression,  increase  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  spoken  language  and  its  effects, and 
make  the  classroom  a  good  learning  environment. 

In  relation  to  discussion  in  the  classroom,  Douglas 
Barnes  and  Frankie  Todd  (1977)  elaborate: 

Work  on  interaction  in  the  classroom  in- 
dicates that  in  class  discussion  it  is  the 
teacher  who  manages  and  controls  the 
discourse.  Not  only  do  teachers  do  most  of 
the  talking,  but  they  also  take  responsibility 
for  the  content,  pacing  and  style  of  pupil 
contributions.  Teachers  decide  the  topic  for 
discussion,  nominate  some  pupils  to  speak, 
hush  other  pupils,  and  judge  the  relevance 
of  pupil  contributions,  (p.   1) 

They  contrast  students'  oral  language  in  groups: 

When  children  are  talking  in  a  group 
without  an  adult  present,  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  the  talk  falls  on 
themselves.  They  must  negotiate  who 
talks,  when  and  how.  They  must  cope  with 
occasional  episodes  of  conflict,  and  with 
silences.  They  must  encourage  group 
members     with     useful    contributions     to 
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make,  and  at  the  same  time  control  any  at- 
tempts to  dominate  the  talk  for  irrelevant 
purposes.  They  must  judge  the  relevance  of 
contributions,  and  monitor  whether  they 
are  germane  to  the  problem  set;  they  must 
also  maintain  some  overall  judgement  of 
the  quality  of  the  discussion,  so  as  to  assess 
when  they  have  reached  a  point  where  it  is 
reasonable  to  stop. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  groups  whose  talk  we 
recorded  varied  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  successful  in  coping  with  these 
demands.  But  none  of  them  fulfilled  the 
gloomy  forecasts  of  giggling,  playing 
about,  or  refusing  even  to  attempt  the  task. 
All  of  the  groups  tried  to  do  the  work  which 
was  set  them;  and  enough  of  the  groups 
produced  talk  of  sufficiently  high  calibre  for 
us  to  want  to  document  and  describe  it.  (p. 
1) 

Barnes'  and  Todd's  observations  and  conclusions  are 
the  result  of  a  study  of  the  talk  of  thirteen-year-old 
students  working  in  groups  on  tasks  set  by  their 
teachers.  How  did  the  teachers  react  to  the  results? 

When  we  played  back  the  recordings  to  the 
teachers  their  reactions  were  commonly  of 
surprise  and  delight.  They  were  surprised 
because  the  quality  of  the  children 's  discus- 
sions typically  far  exceeded  the  calibre  of 
their  contributions  in  class;  and  were 
pleased  to  hear  the  children  manifesting 
unexpected  skills  and  competences. 

(pp.  I  2) 


TALK 

Through  talk,  most  people  build  their  view  of 
themselves  and  the  world  by  thinking  aloud  in  the 
presence  of  someone  who  interacts  and  responds. 
Speaking  of  children,  Joan  Tough  says  they  "cannot 
talk  without  learning  something  about  the  content  of 
talk,  for  this  is  the  goal  of  communication"  (1978, 
pp.  111,  112). 

The  aim  of  classroom  talk  is  not  gossip.  Wilkinson 
(1970)  suggests  that  talk  should  move  in  the  direction 
of  relevance,  objectivity,  depth  and  reciprocity.  It  is 
important  to  encourage  students  to  talk  in  their  per- 
sonal voices,  as  Searle  (1975,  p.  281)  so  forcefully 
says  as  he  reports  his  study  of  language  used  by 
grade  ten  students: 

By  avoiding  language  related  to  personal 
experience,  schools  may  be  neglecting  the 
developed  language  capabilities  of 
students.  In  contrast  to  the  introspective 
and  highly  transactional  nature  of  the  talk 
which  proceeded  from  subject  experience, 
the  talk  in  which  the  students  shared  their 
personal  experience  was  wide-ranging  and 
expressive,  in  some  cases  tending  toward 
the  poetic.  Speaking  as  spectators  of 
events  from  their  lives,  the  students 
presented  complete,  self-sustaining  nar- 
ratives. The  talk  which  resulted  from  their 
activities  as  participants  in  school  work  was 
usually  a  series  of  short  exchanges  which 
was  not  in  itself  complete  but  required 
either  reference    to    texts   or  movement. 
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Their  work  was  separated  from  their  per- 
sonality. Talk  from  personal  experience  was 
used  to  present  a  picture  of  their  personality 
and  tended  to  create  a  sense  of  community 
within  the  group.  It  would  seem  that  the 
students  understood  that  there  was  one 
kind  of  talk  to  be  used  among  themselves 
and  another  kind  which  was  suitable  for 
school  work. 

If  such  a  separation  between  personal  and 
school  language  does  exist,  it  could  have  a 
significant  influence  on  the  development  of 
both  the  language  and  learning  of  students. 
In  Britton's  view,  the  personal  and  the  ex- 
pressive form  the  basis  for  future  language 
development.  Transactional  and  poetic 
language  is  developed  from  the  established 
language  of  a  person  in  response  to  new 
language  demands.  The  ability  to  speak  in  a 
sustained  manner  is  important  as  it  en- 
courages the  speaker  to  make  his  thought 
more  complete  and  explicit.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  learning  should  be  related  to  the 
students'  experiences.  If  talk  relating  to  per- 
sonal experience  is  separated  from  subject 
experience,  it  would  seem  to  hinder  the  in- 
tegration of  learning  into  a  comprehensive 
world  view.  An  interpretation  that  personal 
talk  and  experience  have  no  place  in  the 
classroom  might  prevent  the  natural 
development  and  integration  of  new 
language  and  learning. 

(p.  2) 

SMALL  GROUP  DISCUSSION 

There  is  a  place  for  both  structured  and  unstruc- 
tured small  group  work  in  the  English  program.  Small 
groups  provide  a  natural  and  logical  situation  for 
students  to  grow  in  speaking  and  listening  skills. 
Most  of  the  skills  specified  in  the  Statement  of  Con- 
tent can  be  built  through  the  context  of  small  groups. 
In  addition,  and  of  equal  if  not  more  importance,  is 
the  benefit  to  students  of  learning  in  this  setting. 

In  the  structured  group,  roles  of  chairperson  and 
recorder  may  be  designated  as  members  work  to 
complete  an  assignment  or  project.  Reports  are 
sometimes  prepared  in  this  manner. 

Informal  groups  where  members  talk  toward 
understanding  of  a  learning  activity  may  be  less 
familiar  to  the  teacher.  Certainly  one  may  fear  that 
left  on  their  own  to  discuss  a  poem  or  plan  some 
ways  to  organize  a  composition,  high  school 
students  will  discuss  many  things  other  than  the 
assignment.  However,  research  has  indicated  that 
most  of  the  time  spent  in  such  groups  is  on-task. 
When  teachers  clearly  communicate  the  expecta- 
tions and  benefits  of  the  activity,  students  are  suc- 
cessful in  using  this  mode  to  learn. 

FORMAL  PRESENTATIONS 

Entire  courses  exist  to  prepare  formal  speakers.  In 
the  high  school  language  arts  program  formal  speak- 


ing activities  should  involve  students  in  a  real  sharing 
of  oral  material.  They  should  not  create  an  artificial, 
threatening  environment  of  "speeches  for  a  week" 
on  eclectic  and  unrelated  subjects.  The  ability  to 
speak  from  notes  or  memory  is  a  skill  deserving  of 
polish.  Success  at  such  presentations  builds  con- 
fidence and  prepares  a  speaker  for  further  ex- 
perience. 

Some  of  the  topics  to  be  explored  in  class  can  be 
developed  as  formal  oral  presentations  by  individuals 
or  groups.  This  would  probably  result  in  the  students 
hearing  and  learning  from  each  other  rather  than 
from  a  teacher  lecture  or  from  reading  assignments 
for  some  of  the  topics  in  a  course.  Specific  sugges- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  methodology  section  (see 
pp.  72,  73,  75). 

FEATURES  OF  ORAL  LANGUAGE 

The  physical  factors  which  influence  listeners' 
response  —  or  lack  of  it  —  are  volume  and  articula- 
tion. Certainly  in  order  to  be  understood,  the  speaker 
must  be  as  clear  as  possible.  To  be  effective,  a 
speaker  may  employ  tempo,  loudness,  tone,  stress 
and  intonation.  Awareness  of  these  factors  as  well  as 
an  appreciation  of  their  uses  and  effect  should  be  en- 
couraged. However,  elocution  per  se  is  not  a  goal  of 
the  program. 

Several  features  of  talk  have  been  identified, 
which  can  be  discussed  with  students  and  should  be 
remembered  by  teachers.  These  are  not  problems  of 
speakers  but,  rather,  features  of  spoken  expression. 
Stabilizers  or  fillers  such  as  "er",  "urn"  and  "you 
know"  characterize  some  speakers  more  than 
others,  often  indicating  their  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
utterances  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pauses 
known  as  hesitation  phenomena  —  which  occur  as 
the  speaker  searches  for  a  word  or  for  the  direction 
of  his  thought  or  to  give  emphasis  —  are  phenomena 
associated  with  speech.  James  Britton's  phrase, 
"organization  at  the  point  of  utterance",  assists  us  to 
understand  this  phenomena.  Spoken  language  is 
filled  with  redundancy.  Speakers  signal  beginnings 
and  endings  of  contributions  to  conversation  with 
phrases  such  as  "Well,  I  think  ..."  and  "See  what  I 
mean?". 

THEIR  OWN  LANGUAGE 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  has 
endorsed  a  position  on  the  student's  right  to  his  own 
language,  based  on  research,  which  has  strong  im- 
plications for  classrooms.  Basically,  this  view  of 
language  encourages  accepting  the  speaker's 
language  and  attempting  to  extend  that  language  so 
that  students  develop  flexibility  and  competence  in 
its  use.  Objectivity  and  precision  should  be  en- 
couraged when  the  situation  requires  it  but  not  all 
situations  require  it. 

The  teacher  is  a  role  model  for  language  use  in  the 
classroom  situation.  All  teacher  talk  demonstrates  to 
students  levels  of  formality  and  informality,  choice  of 
diction  and  correctness. 
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LISTENING 


Listening  is  the  most  commonly  used  means  of 
receiving  information.  Through  listening,  the  child 
comes  to  know  and  understand  his  world  and  to  ab- 
sorb the  basic  syntax  of  his  language.  Even  after  he 
has  learned  to  read,  listening  continues  to  be  the 
primary  channel  for  receiving  information.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  the  only  means  through  which  he  can  ex- 
perience the  pleasures  of  music,  songs  and  stories. 

How  often  have  we  heard  the  statement,  "If  only 
they  would  listen."  Unfortunately,  good  listening  in 
our  modern  world  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Sounds  constantly  bom- 
barded us  from  every  side.  Sirens  drown  out  the  roar 
of  traffic,  jets  scream  overhead,  the  TV  blares  on 
unceasingly  and  the  intercom  interrupts  constantly. 
In  order  to  cope  with  the  flood  of  noise  around  us, 
we  have  learned  not  to  listen,  to  tune  out.  Unfor- 
tunately, tuning  back  in  at  the  appropriate  time  does 
not  take  place  as  spontaneously. 

REPONSIBILITIES 

Listening  takes  place  in  the  context  of  a  com- 
munication situation  in  which  both  parties  —  the 
sender  and  the  receiver  —  have  responsibilities. 
Since  the  listener  tends  to  tune  out  that  which  is 


unpleasant,  irrelevant,  boring  or  frustrating,  the 
speaker  has  an  obligation  not  only  to  present  infor- 
mation which  is  relevant  to  the  topic  under  con- 
sideration, but  to  present  it  in  a  pleasant  and  in- 
teresting manner.  Since  people  will  listen  when  they 
have  a  reason  for  listening,  a  good  communicator 
strives  to  help  his  audience  to  listen  by  presenting 
fresh,  interesting  ideas  in  an  interesting  or  entertain- 
ing manner. 

The  listener,  too,  has  responsibilities,  including 
knowing  and  using  the  skills  of  a  good  listener.  There 
will  be  times  when  a  presentation  is  so  well  organized 
and  interesting  that  little  effort  will  be  required.  More 
often,  the  listener  will  find  the  message  to  be  less  in- 
spiring and  will  have  to  overcome  the  temptation  to 
tune  out  by  forcing  himself  to  listen  actively  —  to  pay 
conscious  attention  to  the  speaker's  message,  to  an- 
ticipate the  development  of  the  text,  to  take  notes  on 
important  ideas,  to  review  mentally  major  points  and, 
if  appropriate,  to  ask  for  repetition  or  clarification  of 
points  missed. 

INTERFERENCES 

Sometimes  conditions  over  which  the  listener  has 
no  control  will  interfere  with  a  communication.  En- 
vironmental factors  such  as  noisy  surroundings,  a 
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restless  audience,  or  an  uncomfortable  room  may 
make  listening  difficult.  Occasionally,  the  speaker 
may  be  the  source  of  the  problem  because  of  poor 
delivery,  the  use  of  technical  language  or  distracting 
mannerisms.  Sometimes  the  interference  resides 
with  the  listener  himself.  He  may  be  tired  or  preoc- 
cupied with  personal  concerns,  or  he  may  find  that 
his  personal  values  and  biases  conflict  with  those  of 
the  speaker,  thus  preventing  him  from  listening  ob- 
jectively to  the  message.  An  effective  listener  knows 
that  these  types  of  interferences  will  occur  from  time 
to  time  and  consciously  seeks  to  reduce  their  in- 
fluence. 

There  are  certain  courtesies  that  a  good  listener 
observes.  He  gives  the  speaker  his  full  attention, 
shows  consideration  for  others  in  the  audience,  is 
sensitive  and  tactful  in  questioning  the  speaker  and 
respects  the  right  of  others  to  express  opinions  dif- 
ferent from  his  own. 


COMPREHENSION 

A  goal  of  the  listening  program  is  continued  im- 
provement of  listening  comprehension,  that  is,  the 
understanding  of  what  is  heard.  Most  listeners, 
unless  they  have  a  physical  hearing  problem,  have 
little  difficulty  actually  hearing  the  message. 
Understanding  the  intended  message,  however,  is 
more  complex.  The  listener  first  has  to  assimilate  it 
into  his  storehouse  of  knowledge,  experiences  and 
biases,  and  then  he  has  to  process  the  message, 
both  cognitively  and  affectively.  Here,  a  number  of 
factors  can  confuse  the  intended  message. 

Since  the  listener  understands  or  interprets  the 
message  in  terms  of  his  knowledge  and  past  ex- 
periences, individuals  with  different  experience 
backgrounds  may  interpret  the  same  information  in 
different  ways.  Beliefs,  attitudes  and  biases  of  the 
listener  also  affect  his  understanding  of  a  message.  A 
listener  should  be  aware  of  these  factors  and  should 
consciously  attempt  to  keep  an  open  mind,  espe- 
cially in  instances  where  there  may  be  a  conflict  be- 
tween his  beliefs  and  the  message  presented. 

A  listener  must  also  be  sensitive  to  the  effects  that 
nonverbal  elements  can  have  on  a  communication. 
Facial  expressions,  body  movements  and  gestures 
may  indicate  emphasis,  highlight  items  the  speaker 
considers  to  be  important  or  even  signal  that  the 
speaker  means  something  different  from  what  he  ac- 
tually says.  Meaning  may  also  be  conveyed  through 
the  speaker's  word  choice  or  inflections.  These  fac- 
tors must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  listener  in 
determining  whether  the  speaker's  tone  is  serious, 
humorous,  ironic  or  satirical. 

Identifying  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  is  an  impor- 
tant listening  skill.  Is  his  intent  to  inform,  to  entertain 
or  to  persuade?  Often  a  speaker  will  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  one  purpose  but  may  actually 
have  a  less  altruistic  intention  in  mind.  A 
sophisticated  listener  is  able  to  identify  the  purpose 


of  the  speaker  and  to  evaluate  the  message  in  terms 
of  that  purpose. 

Modern  media  technology  has  made  available  a 
variety  of  sophisticated  and  subtle  means  of  influenc- 
ing a  person's  thinking  and  behavior.  An  understand- 
ing of  common  persuasive  and  manipulative  tech- 
niques is  essential  if  one  is  to  become  a  critical 
listener.  The  student  must  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween fact  and  opinion  and  more  or  less  valid 
opinions.  He  must  also  be  able  to  recognize  basic 
persuasive  techniques  including  bandwagon  appeal, 
testimonials,  glittering  generalities,  repetition,  flat- 
tery, name-calling,  transfer,  plain  folk  advice,  snob 
appeal  and  appeals  to  fear,  hate,  prejudice,  discon- 
tent and  vanity.  He  must  learn  to  detect  fallacies  in 
the  speaker's  argument  such  as  hasty  generaliza- 
tions, false  analogies,  ignoring  or  begging  the  ques- 
tion and  attacking  the  person  rather  than  the  idea. 
He  should  also  be  able  to  recognize  such  practices  as 
the  misuse  of  statistics,  distortion  of  facts,  selective 
omissions,  quoting  out  of  context  and  the  use  of  par- 
tial quotations.  He  must  be  able  to  evaluate  the 
source  of  information:  Is  the  speaker  qualified?  Who 
are  the  "informed  sources"?  And,  finally,  he  must  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  emotional  appeal  and 
reasoned  argument  and  be  able  to  recognize  a 
speaker's  bias. 

The  English  program  can  assist  students  to 
become  more  critical  listeners  by  providing  them 
with  knowledge  and  skills  which  will  make  them 
more  effective  in  assessing  the  overall  degree  of 
completeness,  balance  and  logic  of  a  presentation, 
and  in  helping  them  to  better  evaluate  both  the  per- 
formance of  the  speaker  and  the  content  of  the 
message.  It  can  also  help  them  to  recognize  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  personality  and  skill  of  the  speaker 
contribute  to  the  total  effect  of  the  presentation. 


TEACHING  LISTENING  SKILLS 

Listening  most  often  takes  place  incidently  as  a 
part  of  the  broader  classroom  communication  situa- 
tion. Students  listen  to  the  teacher  and  each  other, 
for  the  most  part,  in  lectures  and  discussions.  Occa- 
sionally, a  speaker  may  address  the  class,  a  film  may 
be  shown  or  an  audiotape  may  be  used.  Certainly 
these  are  all  an  important  dimension  of  the  listening 
program.  A  comprehensive  listening  program, 
however,  should  go  beyond  incidential  learning  ex- 
periences in  listening.  Specific  lessons  should  be  pro- 
vided to  help  students  better  understand  the  factors 
which  operate  to  facilitate  or  interfere  with  listening 
in  a  communication  situation.  Lessons  might  be 
planned  in  which  students  frankly  explore  the  various 
reasons  why  people  do  not  listen  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  both  the  listener  and  presenter  in  improv- 
ing communication  in  a  listening  situation.  Some  of 
the  other  objectives  outlined  in  the  listening  section 
of  the  Statement  of  Content  can  be  taught  in  a 
similar  way. 
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The  skills  of  critical  listening  have  a  knowledge 
component.  A  listener  who  understands  the  devices 
used  to  influence  or  manipulate  his  thinking  and 
behavior  is  in  a  better  position  to  control  his  destiny 
than  a  person  who  does  not  have  such  information. 
The  English  program  can  provide  students  with  the 
basic  theory  of  propaganda  and  other  persuasive 
devides.  In  addition,  actual  presentations  can  be 
presented  for  analysis  via  audiotape  or  videotape. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  students  to  know  that  there 
are  three  main  types  of  spoken  language  which  place 
different  demands  on  the  listener.  The  first,  spon- 
taneous spoken  language,  is  generated  as  a  per- 
son talks  and  is  organized  as  the  person's  thoughts 
take  shape.  It  is  the  language  used  in  conversation 
and  gossip,  as  well  as  in  solving  problems  when 
thinking  aloud.  The  second,  prepared  spon- 
taneous language,  is  generally  organized  prior  to  its 
use,  as  in  giving  a  report  from  notes.  Both  spon- 
taneous and  prepared  spontaneous  language  are 
often  loosely  organized,  with  longer  and  less  well- 
structured    sentences.    Spoken    language    may    be 


characterized  by  incomplete  or  ungrammatical  ut- 
terance, repetitive  false  starts,  redundancies 
(repetititions  of  words  and  phrases),  and  fillers  (um, 
ah,  you  know,  etc.).  The  third  type  of  language  is 
written  language  read  aloud.  Written  language 
contains  features  that  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  spontaneous  and  prepared  spontaneous 
language.  Sentences  are  carefully  structured  and 
linked,  it  is  tightly  organized  and  it  contains  more  ob- 
jective details  and  fewer  ambiguous  ones  than  does 
spoken  language.  Since  the  skills  involved  in  com- 
prehension of  these  three  types  of  oral  language  are 
somewhat  different,  teachers  may  wish  to  ensure 
that  each  of  the  three  types  of  language  are  included 
in  the  school's  listening  program. 

Listening  activities  are  often  part  of  a  broader  com- 
munication sitation,  such  as  a  group  discussion; 
therefore,  it  is  quite  natural  to  treat  the  teaching  of 
listening  in  an  integrated  manner  so  that  discussion 
and  practice  of  listening  skills  can  take  place  at  ap- 
propriate times  during,  for  example,  literature, 
speaking  or  viewing  activities. 
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RELATIONSHIP  AMONG  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 


The  interlocking  nature  of  the  language  arts  is 
shown  by  the  classification  of  the  five  strands  into 
the  receptive  language  arts  of  reading,  listening,  and 
viewing;  and  the  expressive  language  arts  of  reading 
and  writing.  Figure  1  shows  the  person's  relationship 
to  the  strands. 


Figure  1. 
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More  specific  relationships  exist  among  the 
language  arts.  These  need  to  be  explored  with 
students.  Research  has  demonstrated  failure  to 
transfer  skill  performance  from  one  strand  to 
another.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  ex- 
pect students  with  critical  reading  skills  to  be  able  to 
view  and  listen  effectively  unless  they  are  taught  to 
transfer  skills  from  one  to  the  other. 

SPEAKING  AND  WRITING 

1.  Both  are  processes  of  composition,  of  selecting 
and  patterning  elements. 

2.  Both  operate  through  choice  and  arrangement  of 
words;  but  speech  includes  features  unrecorded 
in  writing,  such  as  melody  and  voice  quality. 

3.  Oral  language  usually  involves  immediacy  be- 
tween speaker  and  listener,  except  with  record- 
ings. Written  language  and  recordings  distance 
the  receiver  in  time  and  space  from  the  sender. 
This  may  mean  a  difference  in  interaction  poten- 
tial. 

4.  Speaking  involves  organization  at  the  point  of  ut- 
terance; writing  may  manipulate  organization 
throughout  the  process. 

5.  Exploratory  writing,  or  expressive  writing,  is  very 
close  to  talk. 

6.  Talk  is  effectively  used  during  prewriting  and 
revising  to  clarify  meaning. 


7.  Written  work,  either  read  or  memorized,  can  be 
shared  in  oral  situations. 

8.  Social  registers  exist  in  both  speaking  and  writing. 

9.  "Essentially,  writing,  by  virtue  of  its  permanence, 
allows  us  to  objectify  experience  and  to  reflect  on 
the  object.  Further,  because  of  the  economy  it 
demands,  as  compared  to  talk,  it  leads  us  into  a 
greater  shaping  and  refining  of  the  ideas  we  hold" 
(Chorny,  1980,  p.  4). 

SPEAKING  AND  LISTENING 

1.  Often  the  listener's  reaction  affects,  guides  and 
influences  the  speaker's  approach. 

2.  Differing  roles  exist  for  speakers  and  listeners  de- 
pending on  the  situation. 

3.  In  interactive  situations,  such  as  conversation  and 
question-answer,  the  listener  becomes  a  speaker 
and  vice  versa.  The  tone  and  substance  of  the 
spoken  language  develops  mutually. 

4.  In  formal  speaking  situations,  expectations  about 
the  performance  of  the  speaker  and  the  behavior 
of  the  audience  exist. 

5  .  Group  work  presents  an  important  opportunity  to 
practice  and  develop  skills  of  listening  and  speak- 
ing. 

6.  "Talk  in  a  participant  role  also  provides  the  most 
efficient  schooling  in  listening"  (Britton,  1972,  p. 
137). 
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READING,  LISTENING,  VIEWING 

1.  All  involve  comprehension.  The  student: 

must  put  things  together  for  himself  in 
his  own  mind  —  "grasp"  what  is  there. 
He  must  pay  attention  to  the  elements  of 
the  medium  and  how  they  have  been 
ordered  and  become  sensitive  to  the 
total  effect  .  .  .  He  must  open  himself  to 
another's  composition  and  let  all  the 
cues  work  on  him  .  .  . 

(Moffett  and  Wagner,  1976,  p.  40) 

2.  The  same  cognitive  processes  are  involved  in 
comprehending  "text"  in  any  of  the  three  strands. 
These  include  attention  to  detail,  recall,  recollec- 
tion, inference,  analysis,  synthesis  and  others. 

3.  Personal  response  is  operant  in  each  of  these 
strands,  as  is  informed  critical  response. 

4.  Some  concepts  are  processed  in  a  similar  or  iden- 
tical manner  in  print  as  in  other  media.  Form  and 
content  interact,  for  example.  The  theme,  or  main 
idea,  is  ideally  received  when  various  media  com- 
bine to  present  the  message. 

5.  Each  strand  allows  access  to  great  literary 
heritage  and  to  useful  information. 


6.  Scripts  link  listened  to  and  viewed  communica- 
tion with  reading. 

7.  Speed  or  pace  in  reading  is  flexible  and  varies 
among  individuals,  while  listening  and  viewing  oc- 
cur within  the  pace  set  by  the  speaker  or  visual 
message. 

WRITING  AND  READING 

1 .  Whether  in  reading  or  writing,  the  concern  is  with 
meaning.  "The  meaning  of  a  piece  of  writing 
comes  from  what  it  says  and  how  it  says  it"  (Mur- 
ray, 1980,  p.  7). 

2.  According  to  Frank  Smith,  awareness  and  ap- 
preciation of  style  in  writing  require  "reading  like  a 
writer",  not  like  a  passive  consumer. 

3.  Both  reader  and  writer  draw  on  their  experience 
and  knowledge  as  they  create  meaning:  the  writer 
constructs;  the  reader  reconstructs. 

4.  Passages  from  established  writers  and  students 
can  '  be  read  and  examined  as  a  source  of 
strategies  to  be  applied  in  writing. 

5.  "The  reader  is  as  active  in  searching  for  meaning 
as  is  the  writer  in  creating  written  language" 
(Goodman- and  Burke,  1980,  p.  3). 


INTEGRATION 


Wilkinson  (1970,  p.  71)  describes  the  "essential 
process  that  we  are  concerned  with  in  the  teaching 
of  English"  as  having  two  parts:  encouraging  people 
to  put  what  they  have  experienced  into  words,  that 
is,  writing  and  speaking;  and  encouraging  people  to 
read,  listen  to,  and  view  what  other  people  have  ver- 
balized. 

An  integrated  language  arts  program  opposes  the 
creation  of  separate  subjects  such  as  the  literature, 
reading,  spelling,  language  and  composition  courses 
many  of  us  studied  concurrently  in  school.  Separate 
courses  like  these  leave  the  onus  on  the  student  to 
"put  it  all  together".  Spelling  units  contained  lists  of 
words  separate  from  our  reading,  and  sometimes 
from  our  experience.  Language  study  —  usually 
usage,  grammar,  vocabulary  with  some  history  and 
semantics  —  also  was  approached  separately  from 
other  experience.  Perhaps  most  unfortunately, 
reading  and  literature  were  approached  discretely. 
James  Moffett  (1976)  calls  such  an  approach  a  "par- 
tical  approach".  Specific  skill  lessons  tend  to  be  very 
isolated  and  sometimes  even  mis-teach  what  has 
been  intended. 

Vocabulary  drills,  dissection  of  dummy  sen- 
tences, labeling  grammatical  parts,  and 
writing  isolated  sample  paragraphs  do  not 
each  how  to  write.  Vocabulary  lists  actually 
misteach,    because    without    context    the 


learner  has  to  ignore  connotation,  style, 
tone,  and  other  aspects  of  good  word 
usage  in  favor  of  absolute  synonymy  and 
abstact  dictionary  definitions.  Words 
learned  in  context  are  better  understood 
and  better  remembered.  Similarly,  practic- 
ing clause  subordination  or  other  sentence 
construction  in  a  vacuum  teaches  students 
that  clause  subordination  is  somehow  good 
for  its  own  sake  and  that  how  one  con- 
structs a  sentence  has  no  relation  to  the 
logical  and  rhetorical  demands  of  what  one 
is  trying  to  express.  Neither  of  these  in- 
fluences is  true.  And  how  can  one  learn  to 
paragraph  the  flow  of  ideas  when  limited  at 
the  outset  to  a  single  paragraph?  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  well-constructed 
paragraph  when  the  paragraph  is  a  frag- 
ment stripped  of  point  and  purpose  or  when 
the  writer  is  forced  to  say  what  he  has  to 
say  in  one  paragraph.  Faced  with  form  for 
its  own  sake,  a  student  rightly  concludes 
that  content  is  unimportant  and  fills  in  the 
form  with  tripe.  As  for  reading,  many 
children  test  out  on  all  the  isolated  parts  — 
the  separate  sound-spellings  and  "reading 
skills"  —  but  cannot  or  will  not  read. 

(Moffett,   1978,  p.  411 
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The  main  focus  of  integration  of  the  language  arts 
is  to  combine  reading,  writing,  listening,  speaking 
and  viewing  for  a  communicative  purpose  not  as 
ends  to  be  practiced  for  their  own  sake. 

The  environment  for  language  learning 
must  preserve  the  truth  about  language:  as 
the  main  ingredient  in  our  symbolic  life  it 
not  only  operates  within  every  aspect  of  our 
lives  but  part  of  its  very  function  is  to  in- 
tegrate the  diversity  of  experience  into  a 
harmonic  whole. 

(Moffett  and  Wagner,   1976,  p.  42) 


A  person  learns  by  integrating  new  experience 
with  what  he  has  already  learned.  For  example,  the 
fifteenth  Shakespearean  play  one  reads  is  easier  to 
read  than  the  first  because  not  only  have  we  had 
more  practice  with  the  language  but  we  have  also  an 
expanded  experiential  base  with  Shakespearean 
plays.  This  experience  allows  for  classifying  the  play; 
forming  expectations  and  predicting  outcomes; 
recalling  actions,  ideas  or  language  with  plays 
previously  read;  associating  the  actions,  ideas  and 
quotations  with  other  literary  experience;  inferring 
mood  or  themes;  and  so  on.  Another  way  to  explore 
this  idea  would  be  to  consider  a  subject  with  which 
one  has  had  little  experience.  For  some  of  us,  infor- 
mation related  to  space  technology,  ichtheology,  "la 
nouvelle  cuisine",  car  engines,  or  opera  is  unintelligi- 
ble; these  same  fields  are  the  specialties  of  others 
who,  obviously,  have  no  difficulty  with  their  com- 
plexities. Ken  Goodman,  Professor  of  Reading 
Education  at  Arizona  State  University,  uses  a 
workshop  demonstration  of  this  phenomenum.  He 
projects  a  transparency  of  a  prose  passage  which 
usually  no  one  present  can  read.  He  invites  par- 
ticipants to  explore  why.  First  is  ruled  out  the 
language;  it  is  English.  Then  after  discussion  those 
present  know  that  it  appears  to  be  nonsense  to  most 
people  present  because  they  do  not  have  enough  ex- 
perience with  the  phenomena  (skydiving  or  cricket) 
or  the  language  associated  with  it.  When  such  an 
article  comes  from  a  newspaper  or  a  trade  magazine, 
it  is  obvious  that  somewhere  there  is  a  readership 
who  will  be  able  to  understand.  Phenomena,  in- 
cluding text,  are  understood  when  they  are  linked  to 
experience  and  language. 

Text  is  governed  by  context.  One  of  the  major  con- 
tributions of  the  psycholinguists,  especially  Frank 
Smith,  has  been  the  theme  that  comprehension  re- 
quires far  more  information  than  the  information  ap- 
pearing on  the  page.  To  understand  a  poem,  the 
reader  must  recall  thoughts  and  feelings  from  his 
own  personal  and  literary  experience. 

How  can  teachers  assist  their  students  to  in- 
tegrate? First  of  all,  teachers  can  plan  units  and 
lessons  which  facilitate  integration  of  new  material, 
using  knowledge  of  the  students  and  the  subject 
matter  to  create  learning  situations.  Secondly, 
teachers  can  link  lessons  and  units  into  a  coherent 


program  so  that  students  use  language  to  explore 
language.  (See  pages  65  to  67  for  several  ways 
of  planning  units.)  Thirdly,  teachers  can  assist 
students  to  see  the  interrelationships  among  the 
language  arts  and  the  common  processes  involved  in 
comprehending  and  in  composing  communications, 
such  as  those  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

The  Program  of  Studies  specifies  that  the 
language  arts  should  be  taught  in  an  integrated  man- 
ner so  that  the  interrelationship  between  and  among 
the  language  arts  skills  will  be  understood  and  ap- 
plied by  students.  Although  there  is  room  in  the  pro- 
gram for  specific  skill  lessons  to  meet  specific  needs 
of  students,  it  is  recommended  that  the  program 
comprise  integrated  learning  activities.  Several  sug- 
gestions for  planning  and  organizing  the  program  ap- 
pear in  Chapter  III. 

Units  of  study  have  not  been  prescribed  as  a 
means  to  focus  integration.  The  Alberta  program, 
alternatively,  has  specified  skills  and  concepts  by 
course  and  has  left  the  actual  implementation  design 
to  teachers. 

Resources  have  been  identified  to  assist  in  integra- 
tion. For  example,  many  "writing  textbooks"  utilize 
speaking  and  listening  activities,  and  serveral 
literature  texts  are  thematically  arranged. 

Students  have  differing  skill  levels,  interests  and 
needs.  Teachers  have  various  strengths  and 
preferences.  Schools  have  different  populations  and 
resources.  Expectations  do  exist,  in  the  Program  of 
Studies,  for  skill  development  and  integration:  those 
expectations,  like  the  list  of  resources,  are  common; 
but  classes  will  work  with  them  in  different  ways. 
Thus,  the  program  provides  flexibility  in  approach. 

Schools  may  wish  to  decide  on  some  common 
ways  of  organizing  to  facilitate  coordination  of  units 
and  to  avoid  the  perennial  student  attitude  of  we- 
took-that-last-year.  Perhaps  two  common  units  per 
course  or  some  other  agreed-on  procedure  could  be 
developed  within  an  English  department.  If  teachers 
wish  to  organize  this  way,  it  is  very  possible  within 
the  existing  program. 

Classrooms  across  the  province,  therefore,  will  be 
engaged  in  different  learning  activities.  All 
classrooms  should  be  attending  to  the  same  State- 
ment of  Content  but  the  presentation  will  differ. 
Some  of  the  variables  that  will  contribute  to  the 
divergence  are: 


1 .  What  the  students  bring  to  the  course:  (a)  student 
needs;  (b)  student  abilities;  (c)  student  interests; 
(d)  student  expectations;  (e)  community  expecta- 
tions; (f)  community  mores. 

2.  What  happens  in  the  classroom:  (a)  Program  of 
Studies;  (b)  material  selected;  (c)  physical  en- 
vironment; (d)  teaching  methods;  (e)  learning 
styles;  (f)  teaching  styles. 
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3.  What  evaluation  procedures  exist:  (a)  evaluation 
of  students  during  the  term;  (b)  individual;  (c) 
group/class  course;  (d)  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram; (e)  reporting  to  students  and  parents;  (f) 
final  marks;  (g)  common  exams  (internal  and  ex- 
ternal). 

Different  classrooms  will  be  engaged  in  different 
units  and  different  activities.  Students  themselves, 
parents  and  other  school  staff  should  know  why  one 
class  is  studying  one  unit  and  why  another  is  pro- 
ceeding very  differently.  Divergent  approaches  will 
be  surveyed  in  Chapter  III. 

Teachers  used  to  a  Program  of  Studies  which 
specifies  texts  and  numbers  of  selections  will  need  to 
think  of  their  courses  differently.  The  resources  are 
truly  that  —  resources.  Initially,  planning  around 
concepts  and  skills  using  resources  to  facilitate  in- 
tegrated learning  may  seem  time  consuming  but  it  is 
essential  if  the  classroom  learning  is  to  be: 

1.  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
students;  and 

2.  integrated. 

Involving  students  in  learning  groups  —  one  suc- 
cessful way  of  integrating  —  means  that  in  many 
classes  teachers  will  talk  less  and  students  will  talk 
more.  When  the  teacher's  role  is  organizer  and 
monitor  of  group  learning,  classrooms  feature  much 
student  talk. 

However  the  teacher  organizes  for  student  learn- 
ing, integrated  language  arts  means  that: 

1.  students  should  link  their  in-school  language  ac- 
tivities to  their  out-of-school  experience; 

2.  students  should  be  involved  in  study  which  forms 
contexts  for  learning,  for  language  experience, 
and  for  skill  development; 

3.  students  should  be  encouraged  to  form  ideas 
about  the  similarities  and  differences  among  the 
processes  of  the  language  arts  strands;  and 

4.  students  should  be  engaged  in  improving 
language  use  throughout  the  school  program. 
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CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 


Methodology  reflects  the  teachers'  conception  of 
knowledge  and  learning.  If  knowledge  is  viewed  as 
cargo,  as  something  to  be  "taken  on"  by  the  learner, 
the  teacher  will  emphasize  formal  presentations  of 
content  —  a  didactic  approach.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  knowledge  is  viewed  as  a  dynamic  interplay 
between  a  learner's  new  and  his  past  experiences, 
the  spotlight  shifts  to  learning  strategies  —  a 
heuristic  approach.  The  program's  philosophy 
recognizes  the  latter  view  of  knowledge  and  learning; 
the  knowledge  outlined  as  appropriate  for  each 
course  ideally  is  personal  working  knowledge.  This 
view  can  be  termed  "interactive"  in  that  it  recognizes 
the  importance  of  the  processes  through  which  a 
learner  assimilates  and  accommodates  unfamiliar  ex- 
perience. Although  Dixon's  (1975)  approach  to  cur- 
riculum structuring  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Alberta  senior  high  school  English  program,  his  point 
about  process  is  significant: 

We  must  remind  ourselves  therefore  that 
the  'body  of  knowledge'  in  a  syllabus  or 
curriculum  guide  represents  our  hopes  of 
what  a  pupii  will  discover  and  build  as 
discussion  arises  from  day  to  day,  not  as  a 
package  to  be  handed  over. 

(p.  81) 


Often  the  organization  of  English  courses  has 
arisen  from  the  texts'  structures  or  from  the 
availability  of  sets  of  these  texts.  Teachers  should 
select  the  organization  of  course  content  for  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  course.  Authorized  and 
recommended  texts  are  resources  to  teach  the  Pro- 
gram of  Studies;  they  are  not  determiners  of  the 
classroom  organization. 

The  true  curriculum  developers  of  this  program  will 
be  the  teachers  who  implement  the  Program  of 
Studies.  To  help  them  there  are  a  variety  of  models 
of  the  curriculum  development  process.  Most  are 
feedback  models,  providing  information  and  evalua- 
tion to  improve  what  happens.  Most  contain  these 
steps: 

1.  identifying  the  objectives  for  learning.  (In 
language  arts  diagnosis  of  needs  to  be  met  should 
preclude  specific  objective  setting.); 

2.  designing  the  learning  experience,  including: 
selecting  activities;  selecting  content  and 
resources;  and  organizing  them; 

3.  implementing  the  classroom  experience;  and 

4.  evaluating  the  learner's  growth  and  achievement, 
and  the  instruction. 


The   most   important   words   in   the   quotation   are 
"discover"  and  "discussion". 

The  philosophy  of  the  program  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  through  using  language  we  grow  and 
develop.  The  methodology  in  this  chapter  en- 
courages a  focus  on  student  learning  rather  than 
teacher  presenting  content. 

This  English  program  is  intended  to  be  organic,  not 
rigid.  The  statement  of  skills  and  concepts  and  the 
authorized  texts  are  common  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince of  Alberta.  The  organization  of  language  arts 
classrooms,  however,  should  be  planned  for  the 
needs  specific  to  each  classroom. 

As  required  by  the  Curriculum  Policies  Committee, 
the  Statement  of  Content  is  spelled  out  as  concepts 
and  skills.  Materials  and  activities  should  be  selected 
to  facilitate  student  learning  of  the  stated  skills  and 
concepts  in  a  specific  course. 

The  Statement  of  Content  should  be  used  when 
teachers  plan  the  course's  organization,  plan  the 
learning  situation,  and  evaluate  students  and  pro- 
gram. 
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UNITS  OF  STUDY 


Among  the  organizational  approaches  from  which 
a  teacher  may  choose  to  plan  integrated  units  are  the 
following: 

(a)  language-based;  (b)  student  experience;  (c)  skills; 
(d)  genres;  (e)  chronological;  and  (f)  themes. 

A  LANGUAGE-BASED  APPROACH 

Major  principles  of  language  learning  can  provide  a 
useful  basis  for  organizing  portions  of  the  language 
arts  program.  For  instance,  we  know  that  as  people 
mature  in  their  thinking  and  use  of  language  they 
become  increasingly  less  egocentric  and  increasingly 
more  aware  of  how  their  speech  and  writing  appear 
to  other  people.  This  decentering  process  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  gain  the  objectivity  necessary 
to  become  effective  communicators.  An  integrated 
language-based  approach,  therefore,  might  be 
developed  around  the  principle  that  language  varies 
according  to  audience  and  purpose. 

Students  might  examine  the  way  their  own 
language  undergoes  change  as  they  redraft  entries 
from  their  journals  to  be  shared  with  wider  au- 
diences. Working  in  pairs  or  small  groups  they  can 
compare  the  effect  their  writing  has  on  a  reader  with 
the  effect  they  were  trying  to  achieve.  Writing  and 
speaking  activities  can  be  planned  that  involve 
students  in  responding  to  a  wide  variety  of  audiences 
(e.g.,  composing  stories  to  be  read  to  a  young  child, 
interviewing  an  elderly  person  in  an  old  folks  home, 
requesting  information  from  a  local  business).  They 
might  view  and  evaluate  television  advertisements 
and  rewrite  some  of  them  to  increase  their  appeal  to 
certain  audiences. 

Literature  selections  can  also  be  chosen  to  il- 
lustrate the  effect  of  audiences.  As  students  read 
diaries,  personal  essays,  objectively  and  subjectively 
written  scientific  reports,  and  short  stories  written 
from  the  first  and  third  person  points  of  view,  they 
will  see  the  way  in  which  authors  vary  their  use  of 
language  according  to  their  perceptions  of  their  au- 
dience. While  this  approach  will  contribute  to  the 
fulfillment  of  a  number  of  objectives  in  each  of  the 
language  arts  areas,  its  overall  effect  will  be  to  make 
students  more  sensitive  and  effective  users  of 
language. 

STUDENT  EXPERIENCE  APPROACH 

In  this  approach,  the  teacher  begins  with  subjects 
and  themes  generated  by  the  students  and  then  pro- 
vides experiences  to  talk,  read,  write,  listen  and  view 
material  related  to  the  topic.  The  teacher  may  select 
subjects  based  on  his  knowledge  of  students  of  high 
school  age  or  he  may  allow  students  to  select  sub- 
jects. A  subject  may  be  pursued  by  an  individual,  in 
groups  or  by  the  class.  Flexibility  is  possible  to  ex- 
plore topical  concerns.  An  educational  advantage  of 


the  student  experience  approach  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  thinking  and  talking  within  the  units  of  study 
which  facilitate  pre-reading  and  pre-writing  ex- 
periences. A  student  advantage  is  the  "relevance"  of 
what  is  being  studied.  Slower  students  may  benefit 
most.  Brighter  students  may  enjoy  one  unit  of  this 
approach. 

English  33  students,  who  are  close  to  work  or 
education  at  technical  institutions  or  community  col- 
leges, might  benefit  from  experience  in  career 
choice.  Such  a  unit  could  include  research  into  two 
careers  of  interest,  including  salaries  expected,  de- 
mand, advancement  opportunities,  training  required. 
To  encourage  writing  for  a  public  audience,  students 
could  prepare  a  career  information  book  for  the 
counsellor's  office.  Students  could  include  their 
career  studies  in  a  job  project  which  might  be  com- 
prised of  a  resume  and  covering  letter  to  be  used  or 
updated  by  the  student;  an  audio  tape  and  a  written 
version  of  an  interview  conducted  with  a  person  in 
one  of  the  jobs  researched;  a  series  of  personal 
pieces  of  writing  on  topics  like  important  qualities  to 
consider  when  choosing  a  job,  my  abilities,  why  I'd 

dislike  being  a  ,  and  my 

parents'  job(s)  and  my  attitudes;  some  conclusions 
reached  about  career  planning.  Listening  and  view- 
ing activities  are  easily  available  if  teachers  utilize 
school  counsellors,  ex-students,  films  and  tapes 
related  to  the  future,  change,  decisions,  careers  and 
interviewing.  Role-playing  of  interviews  for 
hypothetical  jobs  might  be  videotaped  and  analyzed. 
Some  schools  have  been  able  to  provide  true  inter- 
view experience  by  inviting  a  department  store  per- 
sonnel officer  to  interview  for  part-time  openings 
and,  in  other  schools,  by  setting  interviews  with  the 
principal  on  each  student's  future  plans,  conducted 
in  the  principal's  office.  Literature  about  crucial  deci- 
sions, breaking  from  family  traditions,  furthering 
education,  and  career  influence  might  be  studied 
concurrently.  For  example,  Discovering  (Gage)  has 
a  unit  on  "Work"  which  would  provide  literary 
resources. 

SKILLS  APPROACH 

Skills  units  may  be  short  (a  few  lessons)  or  ex- 
tended. Important  basic  skills  in  one  of  the  five 
language  arts  strands  could  easily  be  focused  on, 
while  providing  experiences  with  the  other  language 
arts.  A  teacher  might  plan  an  English  20  skill  unit  on 
effective  introductions  and  conclusions  to  center  on 
improvement  in  student  writing.  All  five  language 
arts  could  be  involved:  reading  effective  beginnings 
and  endings,  discussing  them  in  groups,  generating 
characteristics  of  those  read,  analyzing  others, 
rewriting  the  introductions  and  conclusions  from 
earlier  work,  comparing  how  introductions  and  con- 
clusions are  similar  or  different  in  material  listened  to 
and  viewed. 
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Another  skills  approach  might  focus  on  a  skill  such 
as  main  idea.  A  unit  on  main  idea  could  help  students 
toward  expertise  in  expressing  the  main  idea  of  work 
read,  listened  to  or  viewed,  as  well  as  expressing  a 
main  idea  effectively  in  speech  and  writing. 

"Traditional"  workbook  approaches  to  skill 
development  often  isolate  skills  from  real  language 
use.  The  specific  skill  lesson  —  taught  where  a  need 
exists  in  the  whole  class  or  with  a  group  or  individual 
—  is  very  useful  and,  often,  necessary.  Application 
of  the  skill  should  be  immediate  in  a  real  language 
situation. 

GENRE  APPROACH 

The  study  of  literary  genres  focuses  on  literary 
theory  and  analysis  of  selected  works  within  a  genre. 
This  approach  usually  encourages  the  choice  of  good 
examples  of  the  genre  and  usually  emphasizes  form 
by  presenting  works  within  the  context  of  the  genre, 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  works'  audience. 
Within  this  approach,  viewing  and  listening  activities 
tend  to  emphasize  the  literary  form  being  studied.  A 
variety  of  writing  and  speaking  experiences  is  pos- 
sible. 

A  poetry  unit  to  emphasize  enjoyment,  apprecia- 
tion, and  comprehension  might  be  planned  for 
English  10.  Students  would  read  extensively  in  this 
unit.  This  genre  encourages  oral  reading,  choral 
reading  and  close  reading  of  a  poem.  In  addition, 
students  can  survey  an  anthology  for  a  poem  to  meet 
some  criterion,  can  read  prose  passages  for  com- 
parison with  poetic  expression  and  can  read 
background  material  such  as  an  interview  with  a 
poet.  Other  language  arts  can  be  developed  in  a 
generic  unit.  Frequent  informal  and  personal 
responses,  such  as  journal  entries,  can  be  encour- 
aged to  record  thoughts  and  feelings  about  individual 
poems,  poetry  in  general,  and  ability  to  read  and  en- 
joy a  poem.  Some  of  these  responses  can  be  pol- 
ished to  share  with  classmates  or  made  into  a  display 
for  the  rest  of  the  school  and/or  parents.  Other 
writing  in  the  unit  could  be  about  a  poem's  meaning 
and  about  the  enjoyment  of  poetry  (from  topics  such 
as  "Why  do  most  five-year-olds  love  poems,  when 
many  teenagers  do  not?").  Poems  can  be  written  for 
the  purposes  of  exploring  forms  and  appreciating  the 
master  poets'  efforts.  Some  poetic  attempts  will  be 
worth  revising  and  sharing  in  class  or  through  a 
newspaper  or  magazine. 

A  poetry  unit  is  a  natural  place  for  listening  to  ef- 
fective recordings  of  poems  and  to  student  and 
teacher  readings  of  and  talk  about  poems.  Speak- 
ing activities  can  include  group  discussions  of 
poems  (taped,  listened  to,  and  analyzed  for  group 
skills  by  the  participants)  as  well  as  informal  and  for- 
mal reactions  to  poems,  perhaps  those  selected  dur- 
ing "free  reading".  Viewing  films  on  a  poet,  a  form  or 
a  poem  can  provide  the  opportunity  to  extend  view- 
ing abilities  as  well  as  to  expand  the  poetic  ex- 
perience. For  example,  The  Persistent  Seed  by 
Chris  Chapman  is  a  poetic  film  which  uses  metaphor. 


Such  a  poetry  unit  allows  for  individual  teaching 
style  but  focuses  the  students'  activities  on  reading 
and  actively  using  the  language  of  poetry.  Those 
concepts  and  terms  required  to  discuss  a  poem  are 
provided  in  class  for  student  use. 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL  APPROACH 

The  organization  of  literary  material  chronologi- 
cally, either  within  one  genre  or  across  genres,  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  about  how 
literature  develops  from  the  society  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, and  about  how  literature  influences  other 
literature. 

Some  teachers  have  planned  the  drama  section  of 
their  English  30  course  to  progress  from  Oedipus 
Rex  to  Hamlet  to  Death  of  a  Salesman.  Ex- 
periences in  the  five  language  arts  strands  are  easily 
structured  within  the  unit.  Students  would  obviously 
read  the  plays  silently  and  aloud.  Quality  recordings 
of  some  or  all  of  the  plays  can  be  provided  in  class  as 
can  filmed  versions  of  plays.  Students  might  read, 
listen  to  or  view  expert  commentary  on  tragedy  or  on 
the  individual  works.  Speaking  and  writing  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  works  can  be  built 
into  the  unit:  discussion  groups,  journal  writing, 
preparing  a  scene  through  reader's  theatre  or  staging 
a  segment  of  a  play  would  involve  students  in  using 
language  to  learn.  Instruction  central  to  writing  an 
essay  about  the  literary  works  would  be  provided  in 
the  unit.  A  personal  essay  might  also  be  assigned  on 
a  topic  such  as  "Readiness  is  all". 

In  addition  to  pursuing  one  genre  chronologically, 
the  teacher  may  organize  the  unit  to  focus  on  a  time 
period  such  as  the  Victorian  era  or  the  1930's. 

THEMATIC  APPROACH 

The  organization  of  units  around  themes  is  one  of 
the  more  popular  methods  of  successfully  integrating 
language  arts  programs.  If  the  themes  are  well 
chosen,  this  approach  can  be  highly  motivating.  It 
also  provides  opportunities  for  teachers  to  make  ad- 
justments for  individual  differences  in  their  classes, 
since  students  of  varying  abilities  may  use  different 
materials  or  work  at  different  levels  on  the  same 
theme  or  topic.  In  using  this  approach,  teachers 
should  avoid  including  poor  quality  literature  just 
because  it  fits  a  theme  well,  and  they  should  ensure 
that  focusing  on  the  theme  does  not  limit  the  range 
of  student  response  and  interpretation.  While  the 
thematic  approach  does  tend  to  focus  on  ideas,  it 
also  provides  excellent  opportunities  for  comparisons 
between  writers  and  across  genres.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  asset  of  this  approach,  however,  is  the  ease 
with  which  a  wide  variety  of  speaking,  writing,  view- 
ing and  listening  activities  may  be  integrated  with  the 
reading  of  literature. 

In  English  20,  for  example,  the  thematic  approach 
can  be  conveniently  used  to  develop  units  on  Cana- 
dian literature.  The  Oxford  Anthology  of  Cana- 
dian Literature  contains  a  very  useful  appendix  of 
subjects  and  themes.  Novels,  plays,  essays,  stories 
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and  poems  from  other  authorized  sources  can  also 
be  readily  incorporated  into  thematic  units.  Teachers 
need  not  restrict  themselves  to  themes  suggested  in 
the  texts.  Sometimes  the  most  successful  themes 
are  those  that  arise  from  the  interests  of  a  particular 
class.  For  instance,  a  unit  on  "Cultural  Diversity  on 
the  Prairies"  might  be  of  interest  in  some  com- 
munities. The  authorized  materials  for  grade  eleven 
plus  the  books  available  in  every  school  for  the  Al- 
berta Heritage  Learning  Resources  Project  would 
provide  a  wealth  of  material  on  this  theme  from 
writers  such  as  Anne  Marriot,  Henry  Kreisel, 
Margaret  Laurence,  Fredelle  Maynard,  Beverley  Mit- 
chell, Gabrielle  Roy,  George  Ryga,  Rudy  Wiebe,  and 


Adele  Wiseman.  An  integrated  unit  centered  on  this 
theme  would  provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
utilize  all  the  language  arts  while  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  cultural  as  well  as  their  literary 
heritage. 

Thematic  Units  in  Teaching  English  and  the 
Humanities,  published  by  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  is  a  useful  resource  of  open- 
ended  thematic  units  which  may  assist  us  to  avoid 
"reinventing  the  wheel".  (Annotations  for  Thematic 
Units  in  Teaching  English  and  the  Humanities 
and  the  three  supplements  will  be  found  on  pages 
113,  114.) 


PLANNING  A  YEAR 


The  Statement  of  Content  tells  us  what  is  ex- 
pected, and  the  prescribed  resources  offer  textual 
support  to  meet  the  Statement  of  Content.  The 
structure  of  the  year  and  the  nature  of  the  units  are 
the  prerogative  of  the  teacher.  Two  possibilities  for  a 
year's  work  in  English  13  are  offered  as  illustrations 
of  the  divergence  possible. 
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ENGLISH  13  -  EXAMPLE  A 

1.  Who  are  we?  A  diagnostic  unit:  (a)  begin 
diagnosis  of  abilities;  (b)  discover  interests;  (c) 
read/write/view/talk  about  ourselves;  (d) 
establish  journal  writing;  and  use  surveys  and 
pages  9-78  in  New  Voices  II. 

2.  Investigation:  (a)  learn  library  locational  skills, 
teach  SQ3R  (p.  97,  New  Voices);  (b)  research  an 
interest;  (c)  oral  presentations  (two  minutes);  (d) 
create  an  ad  hoc  for  the  interest;  (e)  writing:  what 
was  learned. 

3.  Family  conflict:  (a)  novel  reading  of  young  adult 
literature,  assorted  titles;  (b)  writing:  book  blurbs, 
for  bulletin  boards;  (c)  counsellor  to  speak, 
answer  questions;  (d)  group  discussions  on 
theme;  (e)  writing  narratives  (autobiography  or 
fiction);  and  (f)  view  —  Summer  on  Elm  Street 
(NFB). 

4.  Reading  and  writing  focus:  New  Voices  pages 
102-230. 

5.  TV's  world:  (a)  keep  a  viewing  log;  (b)  groups: 
content  analysis;  (c)  products  and  manipulations 
in  advertising;  (d)  writing  to  station  or  company 
about  an  ad;  (e)  effect  of  medium  on  movies;  and 
(f)  writing  to  newspaper  about  TV. 

6.  Legendary:  (a)  view  "Death  of  a  Legend"  (NFB); 
(b)  discussion  groups:  legends;  (c)  writing  about 
"a  legend"  in  own  life;  (d)  write  a  modern  legend, 
read  legends;  (e)  discussion  groups:  superheroes; 
(f)  discussion  groups:  rock  stars,  movie  stars;  (g) 
writing  groups  to  revise  two  compositions;  and 
(h)  oral  sharing  of  one  composition.  New 
Voices:  pages  238-292;  85-96,  325-338,  359-368. 

7.  Modern  Life:  (a)  readings  in  New  Voices  II 
(pages  344-354,  373-382,  386-421);  (b)  writing  in 
workshops  on  life  today  in  our  community  and  in 
the  world. 


ENGLISH  13  -  EXAMPLE  B 

1.  Personal,  Private,  Public:  (a)  How  is  language 
different  in  different  situations?;  (b)  private 
writing  —  expressive  —  for  self  only;  (c)  write 
one  personal  incident  to  be  shared  with  teacher; 
(d)  groups:  How  do  people  change  in  these 
situations?  and  (f)  "Picture  This"  Chapter  I, 
Scholastic  Composition  4. 

2.  Stereotypes:  (a)  write  about  prejudice  based  on 
stereotyping;  (b)  view  TV  commercials  and  pro- 
grams; (c)  plan  and  conduct  a  group  survey 
about  stereotypes  related  to  age,  job,  sex,  race, 
religion;  (d)  report  orally  to  class;  (e)  interview 
someone  about  prejudice  experiences  related  to 
stereotyping;  (f)  report  orally  to  the  class;  (g) 
skim  magazine  ads,  Chapters  V,  VI,  VII, 
Scholastic  Composition. 

3.  Animals;  Mirrors  of  Man:  (a)  literary  study  in 
Imaginings;  (b)  listen  to  local  veterinarian  (class 
visit);  (c)  view  TV  for  images  of  animals  in  pro- 
grams,  movies,   commercials;   (d)  write  about 


caring  for  a  pet  (Chapter  II,  Scholastic  Com- 
position IV),  what  people  can  learn  about 
animals,  in  journals,  letter  to  veterinarian,  report 
on  how  to  care  for  a  specific  animal;  (e)  listen  to 
anecdotes  about  animals  (teacher  reads  Durrel, 
records  of  Bill  Cosby);  and  (f)  speak  about  a  real 
or  imagines  anecdote. 

4.  Finding  Out:  (a)  Chapter  III,  Scholastic  Com- 
position IV;  (b)  research  skills;  (c)  Chapter  II, 
Scholastic  Composition  IV. 

5.  Bizarre,  Fantastic,  Supernatural:  (a)  view 
"Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari"  (Bellevue  Film 
Distributors  Ltd.)  and  "Masque  of  the  Red 
Death"  (Ambassador  Films  Ltd.);  (b)  student 
selection  of  readings  from  section  in  Imagin- 
ings; (c)  in  groups,  report  on  readings;  (d) 
discuss  "Why  is  man  interested  in  what  is 
strange?";  and  (e)  read  "Beckoning  Lights"  in 
Western  Moods. 

6.  Reading  Novels:  (a)  choice  from  classroom 
library;  (b)  journal  writing  daily;  and  (c)  reviews 
to  be  posted  in  school  library. 

7.  Being  a  Good  Listener:  (a)  use  kit;  (b)  situations 
(radio,  lecture,  etc.);  and  (c)  listening  checklists. 

8.  Innocence  and  Experience:  (a)  Chapter  IX,  X, 
Scholastic  Composition  IV;  (b)  view  "My  Old 
Man"  (Hemmingway  story),  "Nobody  Waved 
Goodbye"  (NFB),  "The  Summer  We  Lived  on 
Elm  Street";  (b)  listen  to  "Letter  from  Sayake"; 
(c)  read  other  stories,  poems  in  Imaginings  sec- 
tion; and  (d)  read  a  novel. 

9.  Imaginative  Writing:  (a)  warm-ups  for  Chapters 
XIII  and  XIV  in  Scholastic  Composition  IV;  (b) 
write  a  story  or  play  (writer's  workshop);  (c)  read 
two  plays;  (d)  read  four  stories;  (e)  editing  skills; 
and  (f)  read  finished  work  aloud. 

10.  Evaluating  What  We  See:  (a)  review  informally 
films  seen  out  of  class;  (b)  write  film  review, 
Chapter  VIII,  Scholastic  Composition  IV;  (c) 
keep  a  viewing  log  for  two  weeks;  (d)  class 
presentations  —  students  to  choose  topics 
(violence  on  TV,  censorship,  soap  operas,  situa- 
tion comedies,  news  programs,  movies  on  TV, 
comparing  channels). 
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TEACHING  THE  STRANDS 


The  following  ideas  may  be  useful  in  promoting  ac- 
tive language  use  by  students  in  the  specific 
language  arts  skill  areas.  Many  involve  integration  of 
skill  areas.  The  listings  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
seem  exhaustive  nor  prescriptive;  rather,  they  are 
some  starting  points.  The  perspective  for  each  skill 
which  has  been  treated  in  Chapter  II  should  form  the 
context  within  which  each  of  these  ideas  is  con- 
sidered. 

WRITING 

Plan  a  journal  writing  program  to  encourage  ex- 
pressive language  and  reflection.  Students  can  write 
observations,  feelings,  speculation;  they  can  write 
about  what  they  have  learned.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
period,  the  teacher  can  use  journal  writing  to  focus 
attention.  Journal  entries  can  also  be  the  basis  for 
class  or  group  discussions.  There  are  many  ap- 
proaches to  journal  writing.  Some  people  suggest 
daily  writing;  some  suggest  writing  when  that  fits  the 
program  or  the  mood  of  the  writer.  The  following 
suggestions  have  been  adapted  from  ideas  by  Mary 
Lou  Cutter,  "EJ  Workshop",  English  Journal,  Oc- 
tober, 1979. 

1.  When  students  are  writing,  the  teacher  should 
write  also  (but  not  correct  papers).  The  teacher 
conveys  the  idea  that  writing  is  serious  business, 
something  not  to  be  ignored. 

2.  Write  continuously  for  ten  minutes  —  ideas 
should  be  gathered  ahead  of  time.  No  "thinking" 
during  that  time  or  sharpening  pencils  or 
rereading  former  writings.  Time  will  be  allowed 
for  these  necessary  activities. 

3.  If  thoughts  go  "dry"  write  the  last  word  over  and 
over  or  write  "think"  or  "I  don't  know  what  to 
write"  until  you  are  ready  to  continue. 

4.  Entries  can  be  written  during  the  minutes  allotted 
in  class  and  anytime  you  want  to  write. 

5.  If  spelling  a  word  is  a  problem,  leave  it  blank  or 
spell  it  the  best  way  you  can.  No  looking  up  spell- 
ing words  during  the  ten  minutes. 

Another  suggestion  comes  in  "Using  Research  in 
Preparing  to  Teach  Writing",  where  Elizabeth 
Haynes  (1978,  p.  87)  concludes: 

Teachers  should  give  greater  emphasis  to 
the  guiding  of  careful  development  of  a 
limited  number  of  papers,  with  attention 
given  to  direct  methods  of  instruction  and 
to  the  solving  of  communication  problems 
before  and  during  the  writing  process, 
rather  than  on  the  hurried  production  of  a 
greater  number  of  papers. 

Skill  development  can  be  embedded  in  meaningful 
writing  contexts.  Students  need  something  to  write 
about.    Experience,   first   hand   and   vicarious,   and 


some  commitment  to  the  task  are  necessary  for  good 
writing. 

Good  writers  engage  in  the  process;  poorer  writers 
need  help  in  making  the  process  explicit.  The  follow- 
ing are  possible  approaches  to  the  writing  process: 

1.  Share  with  your  students  something  you  have 
written.  Show  them  the  scraps  of  paper,  the 
drafts,  the  final  copy.  Tell  them  if  you  consulted 
reference  books,  dictionaries,  friends.  Discuss  the 
time  it  took,  how  you  felt  during  the  writing,  how 
you  feel  now  about  the  product  and  the  process. 
(What  you  share  could  be  a  sympathy  letter,  a 
university  term  paper,  the  course  descriptions  for 
the  school's  student  handbook.) 

2.  Show  students  how  to  jot,  make  notes,  classify, 
create  a  thesis  statement.  Help  them  decide 
whether  they  are  ready  to  write. 

3.  Expose  them  to  writers:  in  person,  on  tapqor  film. 
Writers  always  talk  about  how  they  write:  their 
personal  rituals,  how  a  poem  evolved  and  how 
another  emerged  whole,  how  others  react  to  their 
work,  how  they  feel  about  seeing  a  work  pub- 
lished and  so  on.  Often  local  writers  will  be  glad  to 
read  and  talk  about  their  work  to  a  class. 

4.  Create  a  panel  of  people  who  write  in  their  jobs  (a 
newspaper  columnist,  a  social  worker,  a  real 
estate  agent,  a  teacher).  They  can  tell  the 
students  how  they  write,  what  is  easy  or  hard  for 
them,  how  their  "work  writing"  patterns  have 
evolved,  whether  or  not  they  use  a  dictaphone. 

5.  Help  students  physically  arrange  ideas  on  paper. 
Show  them  how  to:  (a)  write  on  one  side  only, 
then  cut  and  paste  the  revisions;  and  (b)  use  a 
notation  system  —  for  example,  leave  a  blank 
when  a  word  won't  come,  circle  words  to  be 
looked  up  in  a  dictionary  later,  number  sentences 
to  be  reordered  in  the  next  draft  and  use  arrows. 

6.  Write  with  your  students  in  a  group  composition. 
The  students  learn  from  the  teacher's  composing 
strategies;  the  teacher  can  observe  how  individual 
students  contribute. 

7.  Let  students  see  the  teacher  writing. 

8.  Respond  to  a  piece  of  writing  as  it  develops. 
Don't  wait  for  the  final  draft. 

Work  in  a  workshop  situation  to  encourage  atten- 
tion throughout  the  writing  process  using  a  suppor- 
tive group.  Writers'  Workshop  is  a  group  of  three  to 
five  students  engaged  together  in  the  writing  process 
from  prewriting  through  revision.  It  differs  in  focus 
from  student  editing  groups  which  deal  with  finished 
pieces  of  writing  —  drafts  or  final  copy.  Moffett 
outlines  the  purpose  as  "to  provide  an  immediate  au- 
dience for  a  student's  writing,  an  audience  whose 
comments  can  help  the  writer  sharpen  and  enrich  his 
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own  expression"  (1976,  p.  154).  Although  there  is  an 
evaluation  component  involved  because  the  students 
discuss  the  ideas  and  their  writing,  the  method  is 
primarily  an  instructional  one. 

The  workshop  has  the  additional  benefit  of  actively 
involving  students  in  the  use  of  language,  a  goal  ad- 
vocated by  Britton,  Wilkinson  and  others  besides 
Moffett.  How  does  it  work?  Moffett  suggests: 

1.  the  group  works  together  during  prewriting; 

2.  individuals  prepare  drafts  alone; 

3.  the  group  reads  rough  drafts,   suggesting  revi- 
sions; 

4.  the  writer  revises,  finally,  on  his  own; 

5.  the  group  shares  and  evaluates  the  compositions 
together.  (Moffett,  1968) 

This  sequence  will  not  work  when  compositions  are 
intended  to  communicate  information  to  the  teacher- 
as-examiner,  unless  the  students  each  have  in- 
dividual topics  and  a  willingness  to  share  ideas  and 
reactions.  Writers'  Workshop  is  well  suited  to  per- 
sonal and  imaginative  writing,  to  set  tasks  like 
resumes  and  to  related  topics  responding  to 
literature. 

For  successful  workshop  atmosphere  and  func- 
tioning, the  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  present  a  model 
of  effective  response  to  writing,  to  assist  the  groups 
to  function  (and  give  training  in  group  processes  if 
needed),  and  to  teach  the  use  of  rating  scales  if  they 
are  used  for  student  evaluation  by  group  members. 
Moffett  says  that  groups  should  work  together  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  that  they  should  be 
heterogeneous,  that  they  should  be  usually  teacher 
chosen,  and  that  they  should  interact  throughout  the 
writing  process.  This  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
writing  is  usually  a  collaborative  activity,  not  an 
isolated  one;  and  on  the  assumption  that  interaction 
among  students  is  one  way  for  them  to  make  a  strong 
contribution  to  their  learning.  This  method  reinforces 
the  writing  process  and  the  premise  that  meaning  is 
discovered  in  the  act  of  writing.  It  also  has  the  advan- 
tage of  presenting  final  copy  that  is  probably  well 
thought  out  and  polished. 

Teach  and  encourage  notemaking,  not  copying. 
McTeague  (1980,  p.  169)  sees  notemaking  as  "pro- 
cedure" because  it  involves  "active  processing  of  in- 
formation, extends  development  of  comprehension 
of  new  information,  diagnosis  of  learner's  problems, 
encourages  diverity  in  varieties  of  writing,  central  to 
the  learning  process". 

READING/LITERATURE 

Student  reading  interests  can  be  a  good  starting 
point.  Even  when  levels  of  enjoyment  are  apparently 
crude,  the  wise  teacher  employs  current  individual 
response  and  taste  as  a  springboard  to  higher  levels 
of  reading  enjoyment.   Responses  can  be  probed; 


mouthings  of  silence  cannot.  The  English  teacher 
facilitates  the  budgeting  of  reading  and  experience. 

Purves  (1981,  p.  84)  reminds  us  that  "a  teacher 
should  mold,  as  well  as  react  to,  student  taste.  In- 
terest surveys  have  their  use,  but  the  broadening  of 
interest  is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  literature  teacher". 

Critical  consideration,  importance  of  theme, 
plausibility  of  plot  should  be  applied  by  students  in 
the  context  of  personal  response.  Students  should 
be  encouraged  to  articulate  personal  insights  or  inter- 
pretations. A  movement,  for  example,  directly  from  a 
short  story  to  the  five  questions  which  follow  in  the 
textbook  tacitly  denies  the  value  of  personal 
response.  Therefore,  the  concepts  and  terminology 
of  literary  criticism  should  never  be  recognized  as 
ends  in  themselves  but,  rather,  as  tools  for 
understanding  and  responding  to  literature. 

Teachers  provide  varied  opportunities  for 
response.  These  include  the  familiar  methods  of  full 
class  discussions,  small  group  discussions,  teacher- 
pupil  conferences,  oral  and  written  reports.  For  these 
approaches  to  be  successful,  the  classroom  at- 
mosphere should  invite  response  without  fear  of 
ridicule.  Nancy  Mavogenes  offers  "101  Ways  to 
React  to  Books"  (1977,  pp.  64-66),  which  can  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

Instead  of  constantly  answering  the  teacher's  or 
the  textbook's  questions,  students  can  also  for- 
mulate their  own  questions  based  on  individual 
reponses.  Another  strategy  involves  movement  from 
engagement  in  reading  to  written  reshaping  of  all  or 
part  of  the  work.  Reshaping  can  lead  to  a  working 
understanding  of  purpose,  theme  and  literary  tech- 
nique. Possibilities  include  revision  of  setting, 
rewriting  for  a  specific  audience,  presentation  of  the 
story  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  specific  character  in  the 
work,  speculating  on  a  character's  life  20  years  later, 
the  creation  of  an  epilogue,  or  recomposing  the 
climax  or  ending.  When  reshaping  is  employed, 
teachers  should  encourage  reflection  before,  during 
and  especially  after  the  writing.  Possible  considera- 
tions include: 

1.  How    did    your    attitude    toward    the    character 
change?  Why? 

2.  Why  did  you  want  to  change  that  part? 

3.  How    was    your    purpose    different    from    the 
author's? 

4.  What  themes  or  emotional  insights  emerged  from 
your  changed  perspective? 

5.  In  what  way  is  your  work  superior  or  inferior  to 
the  original? 

Obviously,  the  course's  concepts  and  skills  can  be 
woven  into  the  reshaping  experience.  Better  still, 
skilled  students  should  formulate  their  own  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  the  reshaping  effort.  The  reactions 
of  other  students  are  also  significant. 
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Oral  interpretations  may  be  used.  During  the 
preparation  of  an  oral  interpretation,  students 
discover  meaning  in  the  text.  Whenever  an  oral  inter- 
pretation is  to  be  presented,  students  must  first 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  text;  briefly  research 
the  author  or  times  (if  appropriate);  form  a  clear  idea 
of  the  purpose,  mood,  tone,  and  theme  of  the  text; 
and  decide  on  the  emphases  to  be  communicated. 
When  students  select  their  own  text,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  working  with  words  and  ideas  that  they 
can  understand  and  appreciate.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  teacher  selected  material  is  without  value. 

Affective  response  to  literature  can  be  encouraged 
also.  Student  groups  can  be  a  medium  for  consider- 
ing shared  perceptions  and  unique  views.  The 
teacher  can  model  ways  of  discussing  literature's 
affect. 

While  reading,  students  jot  down  ideas  that  come 
to  mind  and  the  point  in  the  story  at  which  the  ideas 
occurred.  In  a  discussion  of  the  story,  the  students 
might  point  out  where  they  discovered  the  ending, 
the  character  change,  the  central  image.  Students 
are  aware  of  their  personal  involvement  in  the  story 
as  well  as  their  critical  thinking. 

Ask  students  to  identify  the  key  word,  phrase  or 
sentence  in  a  literary  work  and  to  defend  and  support 
their  choices. 


Encourage  students  to  articulate  their  personal 
responses.  Some  assignments  can  expand  students' 
own  representations  of  a  literary  work.  Class  discus- 
sions may  contain,  value  and  build  on  personal 
responses  to  the  text  being  read.  (See  pp.  46  to  48 
for  additional  discussion  on  personal  response.) 

Reader's  theatre  is  another  possible  starting  point 
for  teaching  the  language  arts  strands.  A  reader's 
theatre  presentation  dramatizes  a  text  orally.  Usually 
the  actors  sit  or  stand  and  read  to  the  audience.  One 
character  or  several  may  be  presented  by  one  actor. 
Numerous  possibilities  for  levels  and  movement 
exist.  Reader's  theatre  in  the  English  program  is 
valuable  not  for  the  performance  but  as  a  situation 
for  oral  communication  as  well  as  method  of 
understanding  literary  text.  Here  are  some  possible 
activities: 

1.  In  groups,  students  read  a  poem  through  several 
times,  then  develop  an  oral  reading  using  several 
voices  to  convey  their  understanding  of  the  poem 
to  the  rest  of  the  class.  Several  groups  may  pre- 
sent the  same  poem  or  each  group  may  present  a 
different  poem.  This  process  may  lead  to  a 
teacher  directed  discussion  of  techniques  (such 
as  rhythm,  imagery  or  archetype),  a  discussion  of 
the  poet(s),  a  period  or  a  style. 
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2.  In  groups,  students  select,  prepare  and  present 
readings  of  key  scenes  from  a  play  being  studied. 
They  might  also  share  what  they  learned  about 
the  scene  as  they  prepared  it.  English  20  and  30 
students  might  go  on  to  write  an  essay  on  the 
significance  of  "their  scene"  to  the  plot,  character 
development  and  themes  of  the  play. 

3.  Sections  or  brief  chapters  from  novels  can  be 
shared  this  way.  Here  students  will  need  to 
"translate"  the  novel  to  a  script  and  teacher 
assistance  is  important.  A  sample  may  be  worked 
through  in  class  to  highlight  ways  of  handling:  the 
novel's  commentary  —  descriptive  passages, 
character  statements,  thematic  concerns;  the 
novel's  antecedent  action  and  other  "out 
scenes";  the  novel's  pace;  the  novel's  order  of 


events;  and  the  novel's  point  of  view,  etc.  Discus- 
sion of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  a 
narrator,  selecting  simple  props  or  costumes,  sit- 
ting or  standing  might  follow. 

Students  read,  select,  then  create  a  voice  collage. 
Groups  might  work  on:  one  author,  one  theme  or 
one  period.  Depending  upon  the  course  and  the 
students,  the  project  can  be  limited  or  open. 
English  23  students  might  read  alone  or  in  pairs 
from  their  novel,  a  song  and  another  work.  In 
English  20,  students  might  be  expected,  in- 
dividually, to  research  and  read  one  Canadian 
author,  then,  working  with  three  other  students 
who  are  studying  related  authors,  present  a  ten- 
minute  "sharing"  which  has  a  theme  created  in 
the  group. 
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Activities/strategies  to  encourage  close  reading  of 
text  can  be  employed: 

1.  For  efferent  reading:  (a)  read  for  supporting 
details;  (b)  read  two  articles  on  a  subject  —  list 
points  of  agreement,  points  of  dispute,  unique 
ideas  or  support. 

2.  For  aesthetic  reading:  (a)  present  two  versions  or 
drafts  of  a  literary  piece  (if  a  masterpiece  isn't 
readily  available  use  student  writing)  —  students 
should  identify  all  changes  then  speculate  on 
reasons  for  the  effects  of  the  shifts;  offering  a 
classification  to  assist  the  search  for  semantic  and 
syntactic  shifts  will  assist  students  unfamiliar  with 
such  an  activity;  and  (b)  present  two  translations 
of  the  same  text;  for  example,  some  of  Paster- 
nack's  Zhivago  poems,  a  piece  from  Homer,  a 
passage  from  The  Tin  Flute  by  Roy.  By  closely 
observing  diction,  syntax,  tone  and  mood, 
students  will  discover  meaning  from  the  two 
views.  If  possible,  invite  someone  who  reads  the 
original  language  as  a  resource  person  to  talk 
about  the  original  as  well  as  the  translations. 

Aesthetic  reading  of  literature  (Rosenblatt,  1978) 
can  be  further  encouraged  by: 

1.  Free  reading  poetry  in  books,  literary  magazines, 
anywhere  it  can  be  found. 

2.  Reading  aloud  to  your  students. 

3.  Having  students  prepare  and  read  aloud. 

4.  Involving  students  in  reading  literature 
sometimes,  with  a  minimum  of  outside  informa- 
tion to  rely  on. 

Consider  S.S.R. 

A  Sustained  Silent  Reading  Program  is  a  method 
which  encourages  and  involves  students  in  reading 
silently  for  a  set  interval  (often  20  minutes  daily). 
During  the  S.S.R.  period,  everyone  reads  including 
the  teacher.  In  addition  to  setting  aside  the  time  for 
reading  and  to  encourage  reading,  students  "see" 
others  reading.  This  may  lead  them  to  other  titles  of 
interest  as  well  as  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  as 
especially  the  reluctant  reader  views  the  amount  of 
reading  he  has  accomplished.  School-wide  pro- 
grams, more  prevalent  in  elementary  schools,  involve 
all  teachers,  students  and  school  staff. 

Reading  skills  should  be  practiced  in  the  context  of 
reading  course  material,  e.g.,  in  literature  or  science. 
Additional  skill  building  exercises  can  be  used  for 
those  who  need  the  practice.  The  application  of 
these  specific  skills  back  into  natural  reading  situa- 
tions should  follow  and  their  application  should  be 
monitored. 

Background  reading  for  units  of  study  which  will 
be  shared  formally  or  informally  in  class  can  be  done 
by  students.  Searches  about  authors,  periods, 
genres,  allusions  and  so  on  need  not  be  done  by 
teachers. 


VIEWING 

Students  can  keep  viewing  logs  for  a  set  time 
period  (such  as  two  weeks).  In  the  logs,  they  would 
record  times  viewing  occurred,  program  names, 
types  and  a  brief  summary.  Commercials  can  be 
logged  too.  Follow  up  by  considering  why  we  watch 
TV.  What  is  popular?  Why?  Writing  can  follow. 

After  students  have  viewed  a  film  at  a  theatre  or  on 
TV,  they  can  find  reviews  and  articles,  then  compare 
their  responses  with  those  of  the  critics. 

Search  the  school  or  other  known  environment 
looking  for  fresh  viewpoints,  interesting  details, 
mood.  Write. 

"A  play  is  not  a  play  until  it  is  staged."  The  themes 
and  structure  of  the  play  would  be  discussed  as  well 
as:  (a)  the  gestures,  stance  and  mannerisms  used  by 
the  actors;  (b)  costumes;  (c)  sets;  (d)  lighting;  and 
(e)  stage  movement  (blocking). 

View  a  film  without  playing  the  soundtrack. 
Discuss  possibilities  for  sound.  Concentrate  on  the 
visual  qualities  of  the  film.  Discuss  the  editing  tech- 
niques, if  appropriate. 

View  two  messages  (ads,  posters,  films)  which 
present  aspects  of  one  subject  or  theme.  Brainstorm 
the  qualities  of  each  in  groups  or  individually. 
Classify  the  similarities  and  differences.  Consider 
literal,  metaphorical  and  symbolic  aspects  of  the 
messages. 

Have  students  write  about  an  image  from  several 
points  of  view:  the  subject's,  the  photographer's,  a 
bystander's,  that  of  a  person  from  another  culture. 
(This  could  be  journal  writing,  final  draft  language;  or 
it  could  be  pursued  through  whole  class  discussion 
or  in  groups.) 

Stop  a  film  at  important  points  and  encourage 
students  to  predict  what  will  be  seen  next.  This  can 
be  done  with  both  television  programs  which  may  be 
very  predictable  and  with  "artistic"  films  which  are 
not  as  predictable. 

Encourage  students  to  note  details  during  viewing 
in  order  to  discuss  the  specifics  of  what  they  have 
seen.  Concentrate  on  both  observation  and  reflec- 
tions/questions. 

Read  a  literary  work  and  create  a  film  treatment 
(the  narrative  of  which  describes  what  will  be  seen) 
or  a  film  script.  Students  should  defend  their  adapta- 
tions as  they  are  consistent  with  and/or  extend  the 
literary  work.  If  possible,  view  an  adaptation  of  the 
same  piece.  Compare  interpretations.  Consider  what 
the  filmmaker's  choices  were. 
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SPEAKING  AND  LISTENING 

Build  in  opportunities  for  talking  as  a  learning 
activity. 

Have  students  individually  list  ideas  related  to  a 
topic;  bring  ideas  to  a  group  and  prepare  a  composite 
list;  then,  if  appropriate,  rank  the  importance  of  the 
items. 

Present  a  discussion  sheet  to  encourage  group  talk 
for  the  purpose  intended.  Points  or  questions  for 
discussion  can  be  outlined. 

Use  these  speech  activities  in  units  of  study:  (a) 
panel  discussions;  (b)  debates;  (c)  mock  trials;  (d) 
oral  interpretations;  (e)  impromptu  talks;  (f)  formal 
speeches;  and  (g)  improvizations. 

Focus,  formally  or  informally,  on  the  roles,  obliga- 
tions, courtesies  and  techniques  of  these  two  skill 
areas. 

Teach  some  or  all  writing  through  the  writer's 
workshop  method,  outlined  earlier. 

The  teacher  can  provide  common  sense  pro- 
cedures for  groups  before  beginning  group  work 
with  a  class. 

Students  can  tape  group  discussions.  During  the 
playback,  students  complete  role  analysis  through 
checklist(s)  related  to  listening  and  speaking 
behavior. 

The  teacher  can  serve  as  a  role  model  in  discussion 
groups  by  seeking  elaboration,  participating,  asking 
questions,  and  so  on.  It  is  important  to  avoid 
dominating  the  group. 

Try  a  procedure  such  as  "Grouptalk"  as  one  way 
to  help  a  small  group  talk  about  a  set  question.  A 
leader  uses  a  tape  recorder  and  a  set  of  questions 
such  as  these,  which  appear  in  Moffett  and  Wagner 
(1976,  pp.  76,  77),  developed  by  Babette  Whipple: 


STARTING  RULES 

1.  Read  today's  question. 

2.  Understand  it:  tell  yourself  what  it 
means. 

3.  Discuss  its  meaning:  tell  others  what 
you  think  the  question  means. 

4.  Decide  on  one  meaning:  agree  on  the 
meaning  before  you  start  answering  the 
question. 

DISCUSSION  RULES 

1.  Contribute:  give  your  answer  to  the 
question. 

2.  Be  relevant:  stick  to  the  subject. 

3.  Listen:  try  to  understand  what  someone 
else  is  saying. 

4.  Respond:  comment  on  what  others 
have  said. 

ENDING  RULES 

1.  Sum  up:  help  in  the  summary  by  trying 
to  remember  the  main  ideas  discussed. 

2.  Evaluate:  listen  to  the  playback  and 
comment  on  how  well  the  Grouptalk 
rules  were  followed. 

Such  a  procedure  offers  a  model  for  students  to 
apply  in  other  group  situations. 

Using  reader's  theatre  and  oral  interpretation  ac- 
tivities, presenting  a  scene,  and  reshaping  a  work 
into  another  literary  form  all  involve  students  in  pur- 
poseful speaking  and  listening  activities. 
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EVALUATING 
SENIOR  HIGH  LANGUAGE  ARTS 


CHAPTER  IV 
EVALUATING  SENIOR  HIGH  LANGUAGE  ARTS 


Evaluation  consists  of  collecting,  processing  and 
using  information  to  formulate  judgments,  usually 
about  student  progress,  ability  or  performance. 
Traditionally  we  evaluate  student  learning  in  order  to: 

1.  give  the  student  information  about  his  learning; 

2.  provide  report  card  marks; 

3.  place   students    into   an    appropriate   course   or 
group; 

4.  plan  appropriate  programs  for  students; 

5.  consider  the  effect  of  instruction;  and 

6.  monitor  student  progress. 

This  chapter  will  be  limited  to  a  consideration  of 
evaluation  in  the  senior  high  English  classroom  or 
school.  External  examinations  —  such  as  the 
Achievement  Tests  and  Comprehensive  Examina- 
tions, and  such  as  the  system-wide  exams  required  in 
some  school  districts  —  will  not  be  discussed. 

SOME  PRINCIPLES 

Evaluation  should  assist  the  student  to  formulate 
an  accurate  and  realistic  view  of  his  abilities  and  per- 
formances. 

Evaluation  should  be  an  on-going  process.  Both 
teacher  and  student  need  information  and  need  to 
make  judgments  about  learning  throughout  the 
course. 

Evaluation  procedures  should  be  valid  and  reliable. 
In  other  words,  they  should  measure  what  they  pur- 
port to  measure  and  they  should  be  replicable. 


Evaluation  must  consider  individual  differences 
because  students  in  senior  high  possess  great  diver- 
sity in  language  development.  Individual  growth  is  a 
priority.  Class  grading  also  will  reflect  these  dif- 
ferences. It  must  be  remembered  that  students  are 
growing  in  language  arts.  Standards  should  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  stream,  course  and  students. 

Evaluation  should  be  comprehensive.  All  areas  of 
language  arts  should  be  assessed.  Viewing,  listening 
and  speaking  will,  however,  receive  less  emphasis 
than  either  reading/literature  or  writing. 

Evaluation  should  be  based  on  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques such  as  observation,  student  writing,  con- 
ferences, tests,  checklists,  presentations. 

Evaluation  should  help  establish  whether  objec- 
tives are  being  met. 

Appropriate  assessment  techniques  should  be 
used  for  the  skill  area.  Writing  is  best  evaluated  from 
samples  of  student  writing;  oral  language  from  that 
produced  by  the  student. 

Evaluation  practices  should  reflect  a  balanced  view 
of  formal  and  informal  assessment  techniques.  The 
collection  of  marks  by  the  teacher  is  one  important 
aspect  of  evaluating  student  progress;  however,  the 
teacher  and  student  should  both  be  involved  in  the 
total  overall  evaluation  of  performance.  Some 
assessment  techniques  are  solely  formal  (such  as  test 
items)  or  informal  (such  as  observation).  Many 
techniques  may  be  used  in  either  context  depending 
on  the  purpose:  peer  evaluation  and  teacher-student 
conferences  are  two  examples. 


CHOOSING  THE  MEANS  OF  EVALUATING 


Each  means  of  evaluating  learning  has  its  uses  in 
the  English  language  arts  classroom.  An  evaluation 
program  should  be  balanced:  no  single  assessment 
approach  should  dominate  the  program.  Teachers 
should  select,  from  among  the  variety  of  assessment 
approaches,  those  that  are  best  suited  to  their 
specific  purpose  as  well  as  the  ones  that  provide 
balance  to  their  evaluation  program.  Evaluation' will 
better  reflect  student  learning  if  it  includes  a  range  of 
measurement. 

Alan  Purves,  in  an  essay  entitled  "Evaluating 
Growth  in  English",  says  there  are  "three  modes  and 
three  references  of  measurement  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  English"  (1977,  p.  246). 

The  modes  are:  prespecified  response,  often  called 


objective  because  the  preferred  or  expected 
response  is  determined  ahead  of  time;  formal  perfor- 
mance in  which  students'  skills  are  demonstrated  in 
extended  written  or  oral  language,  usually  judged  ac- 
cording to  criteria;  and  naturalistic  observation  of 
students  involved  in  various  activities.  For  any  of 
these  modes,  the  references  may  be  criterial,  rela- 
tional or  descriptive.  Criteria,  of  course,  are  preset 
and  achievement  is  measured  against  these  criteria. 
Relational  referencing  most  frequently  involves,  a 
comparison  of  a  student  to  others  in  a  group. 
Through  categorization,  descriptive  references  seek 
to  characterize  rather  than  to  evaluate  the  individual. 
Each  mode  and  reference  is  useful  in  language  arts 
evaluation.  Purves  demonstrates  combinations  of 
categories  through  examples  in  the  following  figure. 
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Formal  evaluation  in  the  classroom  should  survey 
the  skills  and  concepts  being  learned.  Final  examina- 
tions are  a  part  of  the  formal  evaluation  and  as  such 
will  also  survey  learning  from  the  course.  In  this  con- 
text of  formal  evaluation,  it  may  be  useful  to  review 
Bloom's  Taxonomy  and  Krathwohl's  Taxonomy  in 
order  to  emphasize  that  the  majority  of  cognitive  and 
affective  behaviors  measured  should  reflect  higher 
level  skills.  These  higher  level  skills  are  directly 
related  to  what  should  be  taught  as  reflected  in  the 
Statement  of  Content  (pp.  13  to  31).  For  each  of 
the  behaviors  cited,  illustrative  examples  have  been 
provided. 

Bloom  et  al.  (1956)  divided  the  cognitive  domain 
into  six  categories: 


1.   Knowledge    —    including   recall,   knowledge  of 
terms  and  facts,  ways  of  dealing  with  specifics, 
knowledge   of   conventions,    criteria,    etc.;    and 
knowledge  of  concepts 
e.g.,   Student    knows     three    prewriting    ac- 
tivities.  Student  can  name  characters  in 
the  novel. 


2.   comprehension   —   including  translating,  inter- 
preting, extrapolating 

e.g.,   Student  is  able  to  infer  consequences  of 
character's  behavior. 
Student  is  able  to  interpret  the  speaker's 
conclusion. 


generalization  about  language  in  a  literary 
work. 

These  categories  can  be  assessed  discretely 
through  short  answer  items  or  in  concert  through 
performance. 

Evaluation  procedures  should  also  reflect  the  im- 
portance of  the  affective  aspect  of  learning.  In  the 
humanities,  especially,  we  are  interested  in  interest, 
appreciation,  attitude  and  values.  Assessment  prac- 
tices, like  teaching  methodology,  should  include  at- 
tention to  this  aspect  of  learning.  What  is  one  way  of 
analyzing  the  affective  domain?  Krathwohl  (1964)  et 
al.  derived  the  following  taxonomy: 

1.  receiving    —    including   awareness,   willingness 
and  controlled  attention 

e.g..   Student  is  able  to  listen  with  an  open 
mind. 
Student  writes  in  his  journal  weekly. 

2.  responding    —    including    acquiescence,    will- 
ingness and  satisfaction  in  response 

e.g.,   Student  contributes  to  group  discussions 
by  asking  questions. 
Student  reads  willingly. 

3.  valuing  —  including  acceptance  of,  preference 
for,  and  commitment  to  a  value 

e.g.,   Student     supports     his     views     and 
arguments. 

Student  is  increasingly  proficient  as  a 
group  member. 


3.  application    —    using   abstractions  in   concrete 
situations 

e.g.,   Student  can  re/ate  generalizations  to  his 
own  speech  production. 
Student  is  able  to  utilize  an  effective  com- 
parison organizational  pattern. 


4.  organization  of  values  into  a  system  including 
conceptualizing  and  organizing  the  values 

e.g..   Student    compares    two    standards    of 
writing. 

Student  organizes  and  defines  his  own 
view  of  literature. 


4.  analysis  —  breaking  communication  into  parts  so 
that  organization  is  clear,  including  analysis  of 
elements,  relationships,  organizational  principles. 

e.  g.,   Student  is  able  to  contrast  two  characters 
(foils). 

Student  is  able  to  analyze  editing  techni- 
ques in  a  film. 

5.  synthesis  —  arranging  elements  to  create  a  new 
pattern  or  structure 

e. g. ,   Student  is  able  to  produce  an  original  oral 
presentation. 

Student  is  able  to  formulate  the  theme  of 
a  short  work. 

6.  evaluation  —  judging  value  of  material  including 
judgments  in  terms  of  internal  evidence  or  exter- 
nal evidence 

e.g.,    Student  is  able  to  assess  a  speaker's  in- 
tent.    Student    is    able    to    appraise    a 


5.  characterization,    the    internalized    consistent 
response  from  an  interrelated  position  including 
viewing  the  value  in  terms  of  evidence  or  judg- 
ment and  developing  a  consistent  philosophy 
e.g.,   Student  is  ready  to  revise  judgments  and 
change  behavior  in  his  own  writing  from 
evidence  available. 

Student  revises  his  concept  of  Shake- 
speare's relevance  to  our  world. 

Whether  or  not  learning  should  be  split  into  affec- 
tive and  cognitive  domains  is  not  at  issue  here.  Cer- 
tainly arguments  have  been  presented  for  a  more 
gestalt  view;  but  it  is  useful  here  to  focus  again  on 
each  of  the  two  domains  in  order  to  think  about  what 
to  evaluate  and  what  means  to  use. 

The  means  of  evaluating  should  always  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  nature  of  the  knowledge,  skills  and 
values  to  be  evaluated.  Criteria  for  evaluating  perfor- 
mance in  language  arts  are  available  in  the  Statement 
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of  Content  for  each  course  in  the  form  of  concepts 
and  skills. 

Some  of  the  language  arts  learning  is  suited  to  for- 
mal evaluation  using  short  answer  test  items,  such  as 
fill  in  the  blank,  true-false,  multiple  choice,  matching 
and  sentence  answer.  Are  there  some  rules  for  con- 
structing good  short  answer  items?  Payne  (1974,  pp. 
95-96)  suggests  the  following: 

General  guidelines  for  writing   "objective"  items 
include: 

a)  Avoiding     obvious,      trivial,     meaningless, 
obscure,  or  ambiguous  content. 

b)  Following  accepted  rules  of  grammar. 

c)  Avoiding  irrelevant  clues. 

d)  Avoiding  unrelated  items. 

e)  Using  items  whose  scoring  would  be  agreed 
upon  by  experts. 

f)  Stating  questions  in  clear  explicit  terms. 


equal    credit    for    equally    correct 


g)  Providing 
answers. 

h)  Specifying  the  terms  in  which  the  answer  is  to 
be  stated. 

i)  Minimizing  textbook  expressions  and 
stereotyped  language. 

j)    Stating  items  in  the  form  of  direct  questions. 

k)  Avoiding  the  use  of  specific  determiners  such 
as  "only",  "all",  "none",  "always"  and 
"could",  "might",  "may"  or  "generally.  " 

Most  of  this  chapter  deals  with  marking  essays  and 
assignments,  since  that  is  an  area  of  evaluation  fre- 
quently raised  as  a  concern.  Good  teacher-made 
tests  are  also  important  to  the  reporting  of  student 
progress. 

The  relationship  among  various  types  of  evaluation 
procedures  is  summarized  in  the  following  figure  to 
assist  teachers  in  their  selection  of  appropriate 
means. 


CATEGORY 


MEASUREMENT 
ITEMS 


ADVANTAGES 


PROBLEMS 


Short  Answer 
Items 


Matching 
True-false 
Fill  in  blanks 
Multiple  choice 


Useful  to 
survey  or 
sample  range 
of  learning. 

Easily  marked 
by  teacher  or 
other. 


Not  useful  for 
personal  response, 
oral  production, 
writing  ability. 


Open-ended 
Items 


Sentence 
Paragraph 
Essay  answers 
Projects 
Oral  assign- 
ments 


Can  be  struc- 
tured to 
include  any 
level  of 
thinking. 

Provides  for 
student  to 
express  his 
learning. 

Reflects 
language 
production 
skills. 


May  penalize 
those  with  weak' 
writing  skills 
or  oral  skills. 

Sometimes  difficult 
to  mark. 


Observations 

of 
Performance 


Checklists 
Inventories 
Unstructured 
observations 


Can  include  the 
affective  and 
cognitive. 

Provides 
information 
during  the 
process  of 
learning. 


Not  easily 

quantifiable 

(for  marks  books) 
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Recording  progress  in  English  classrooms 
highlights  the  concern  with  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  evaluation.  Marks  summarize  student 
performance,  yet  much  of  the  important  responding 
or  commenting  that  teachers  do  never  surfaces  in  the 
record  of  performance.  The  comments  are  valuable 
for  student  and  teacher  to  aid  and  shape  learning. 
Marks  communicate  within  the  school  setting  and  in 
the  larger  community.  Some  teachers  have  used 
some  of  the  following  strategies  to  assist  them  col- 
lect marks  toward  report  cards. 

1.  Predetermine  the  nature  and  types  of  evaluation 
measures. 

2.  Communicate  to  students  and  parents  the  pur- 
pose and  nature  of  evaluation  and  the  marking 
procedures  to  be  used. 

3.  Establish  what  will  be  graded  and  what  work  is  not 
intended  to  be  marked. 

4.  Weigh  the  evaluation  components  so  students 
and  teacher  can  easily  see  "where  they  stand"  by 
totalling  all  work;  e.g.,  quiz  out  of  10,  short 
response  out  of  25,  essay  out  of  100,  oral  presen- 
tation out  of  40. 

5.  Plan  which  skills  will  be  evaluated  on  a  final  exam 


early    in    the   term    to    insure    measuring    others 
throughout  the  term. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  confronting  teachers 
in  testing  language  arts  performance  is  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject  itself.  Both  the  means  of  testing 
and  the  subject  of  testing  involve  language  arts  skills: 
and  language  is  best  when  it  exists  in  a  real  language 
situation.  It  may  seem  easier  to  accommodate  this 
generalization  through  teaching  than  through  ex- 
amining; however,  it  is  possble  to  examine  language 
arts  performance  in  ways  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  program. 

The  first  stage  in  evaluating  through  testing  is  to 
identify  the  skills,  including  attitudes  and  behaviors, 
to  be  examined.  The  Statement  of  Content  for 
English  13-23-33  and  English  10-20-30  should  be  very 
useful  in  this  initial  stage  of  planning.  Then,  "one  is 
in  a  fine  position  to  devise  the  means  of  evaluating 
the  success  of  his  course  or  unit"  (Purves,  1972,  p. 
723).  By  predetermining  the  degree  of  emphasis 
assigned  to  each  area,  the  teacher  or  department  can 
determine  the  proportion  of  the  test  devoted  to  each 
of  the  areas.  This  procedure  applies  to  any  testing, 
classroom  or  schoolwide.  The  key  words  are  means 
of  evaluating  and  emphasis. 
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Some  of  the  language  arts  skills  are  not  well  suited 
to  some  tests,  mainly  paper  and  pencil  tests. 
Listening  and  speaking  are  best  measured  through 
real  language  situations,  such  as  group  work  and  oral 
presentations.  Listening  tests  are  available  or  can 
easily  be  devised  by  the  classroom  teacher  to  check 
on  that  component  of  the  program.  Testing  viewing 
with  standard  test  procedures  such  as  short  answer 
and  multiple  choice  methods  tends  to  isolate  viewing 
from  its  purpose;  but  such  activities  can  be  devised  if 
desired.  Viewing  is  best  evaluated  from  responses  of 
students,  either  oral  or  written. 

Reading/literature  and  writing  are  often  the  core 
of  tests  in  the  language  arts.  Reading  skills  are  often 
tested  in  application  situations,  where  students  are 
asked  to  react  to  passages  by  applying  their  ex- 
perience with  other  reading  to  the  new  piece  of  text. 
Such  tests  can  vary  in  format  from  multiple  choice 
through  short  answer  to  extended  response  (essay 
answers).  Each  format  has  advantages  and  limita- 
tions concerning  the  nature  of  the  responses  made 
by  students  and  the  time  involved  for  teachers  in  set- 
ting and  marking  the  tests.  Writing  should  be 
measured  from  samples  of  student  writing,  which 
can  be  produced  in  a  test  situation  if  desired. 

It  is  recommended  that  wherever  possible  the 
evaluation  of  language  arts  skills  be  done  concur- 
rently with  language  arts  learning:  that  is,  that 
diagnosis  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  skills,  and 
observation  of  growth  in  skills  occur  as  the  student  is 
engaged  in  language  arts  activities  and  that  evalua- 
tion not  be  "tacked  on"  to  classroom  activities. 

Suggestions  and  direction  for  setting  tests  are 
available  from  a  number  of  sources,  including  Alan 
Purves,  Common  Sense  and  the  Teaching  of 
English,  N.C.T.E.,  1975;  Bloom  et  al.,  Handbook 
on  Formative  and  Summative  Evaluation  of  Stu- 
dent Learning,  McGraw  Hill,  1971  (with  chapters  on 
writing  and  literature);  and  David  Payne,  The 
Assessment  of  Learning:  Cognitive  and  Affec- 
tive, D.C.  Heath,  1974.  Teachers  requiring  such  in- 
formation are  directed  to  these  sources. 

Measurement  is  not  equatable  to  evaluation. 
Testing  measures  are  one  means  of  providing  infor- 
mation about  performance.  Student  projects,  which 
are  observed  and  marked;  oral  examinations  or 
presentations;  interest  surveys,  attitude  scales,  and 
student  writing  are  all  important  indicators  of  student 
growth  and  ability  in  language  arts.  All  of  the  infor- 
mation that  is  collected  while  assessing  language  arts 
performance  should  form  the  basis  for  evaluation. 
Part  of  that  evaluation  process  will  result  in  the 
grades  that  are  assigned. 

By  predetermining  the  weightings  of  the  skill 
areas,  teachers  can  provide  more  valid  indicators  of 
student  achievement.  For  example,  a  department 
may  decide  that  a  report  grade  would  be  comprised 
of  marked  work  distributed  into  50  percent  writing, 
30  percent  testing  and  projects  in  class  (speaking, 
listening,   reading/literature,  viewing),  and  20  per- 


cent school  wide  final.  Another  school  may  have  a 
district  policy  requiring  a  final  exam  of  30  percent, 
and  allocate  the  other  components  as  response  to 
literature/reading/viewing/listening  —  30  percent, 
writing  —  30  percent,  and  a  special  project  —  10  per- 
cent. 

Most  of  the  strategies  outlined  in  the  guide  are 
related  to  current  thinking  about  improving  teaching 
and  learning  through  evaluation  procedures.  Evalua- 
tion should  not  be,  as  Jimmy  Britton  says,  "the  tail 
that  wags  the  dog".  We  should  work  toward  using 
means  and  emphases  in  our  evaluation  that  support 
and  extend  growth  and  learning  in  language  arts. 

Many  of  these  ideas  have  implications  for  final 
exams  administered  in  English  courses.  Here  are 
some  guidelines  for  final  exams. 

1.  The  skills  tested  should  relate  directly  to  the  Pro- 
gram of  Studies. 

2.  The  school's  program  should  involve  assessment 
in  all  five  strands.  If  final  exams  focus  on  some  of 
the  strands,  the  others  should  be  appropriately 
balanced  during  the  term. 

3.  Tests  should  be  reasonable  for  the  student  to 
write  and  for  the  teacher  to  mark. 

4.  Appropriate  measurement  techniques  should  be 
used  for  the  skills  to  be  tested. 
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ON-GOING  EVALUATION 


Evaluation  is  usually  classified  into  categories  of 
formative  and  summative  evaluation.  Formative 
evaluation  is  conducted  during  the  program,  while 
summative  evaluation  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  assessment  for  formative  purposes  that 
will  provide  on-going  information  during  the  process 
of  learning  to  determine  progress,  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  Formative  information  assists  in  plan- 
ning the  direction  of  classroom  instruction.  Sum- 
mative evaluation  involves  judgments  about  final 
grades,  course  placement  and  overall  success  of  the 
program.  Robert  Stake  summarizes  them  this  way: 

When  the  cook  tastes  the  soup,  that's 
formative;  When  the  guests  taste  the  soup, 
that's  summative.  (Scriven,   1980,  p.  56) 

The  importance  of  diagnostic  evaluation  is  a 
feature  of  Alberta's  language  arts  program.  In  the 
elementary  school,  teachers  have  been  encouraged 
to  learn  about  the  individual  language  arts  abilities  of 


each  of  their  students  through  diagnostic  evaluation. 
What  this  means  for  the  classroom  is  that  instruction 
is  relative  to  and  appropriate  for  the  specific  students 
in  that  classroom.  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
teachers  who  meet  many  more  students  daily  may 
not  feel  that  they  can  individualize  instruction  and 
evaluation  in  the  way  that  elementary  teachers  are 
able  to  do.  High  school  teachers  can,  however,  use 
diagnostic  assessment  to  establish  a  meaningful 
program. 

What  does  diagnostic  evaluation  mean?  First, 
diagnosis  should  occur  early  in  the  term  to  assess 
who  the  students  are  in  order  to  establish  the  abilities 
and  needs  present  in  the  class.  Perhaps  two  writing 
samples,  one  about  TV  viewing;  the  observation  of  a 
group  at  work;  the  reading  of  a  new  piece  of 
literature;  and  an  information  inventory  could  be  ad- 
ministered over  the  first  few  weeks  of  class.  Informa- 
tion is  then  available  about  individuals,  groups  and 
the  class. 
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Teachers  who  use  such  a  procedure  find  it  helpful 
in  learning  about  the  specific  students  in  a  class,  how 
their  classes  in  a  given  course  may  differ,  what  skills 
are  needed,  which  are  already  mastered,  how 
homogeneous  the  group  is.  The  information  inven- 
tory is  especially  useful  for  identifying  reading  and 
viewing  interests,  as  well  as  gaining  other  informa- 
tion useful  to  planning  units  and  to  understanding 
students.  The  example  which  follows  is  intended  to 
discover  some  attitudes  about  English  as  well  as  to 
gather  some  information  about  language  arts 
activities. 

1.  Explain  whether  you  expect  to  enjoy  English  this 
year? 

2.  What  do  you  like  most  about  English  language 
arts? 

3.  What  do  you  like  least? 

4.  What  skills  do  you  need  to  improve? 

5.  Why  have  you  enrolled  in  this  course  rather  than 
the  other  one  at  this  grade  level?  That  is,  why  are 
you  taking  English  10  rather  than  English  13? 


6.  What  do  you  hope  to  do  when  you  finish  school? 

7.  What  is  your  favorite  school  subject? 

8.  What  interests  or  hobbies  do  you  have? 

9.  Do  you  have  a  part-time  job?  If  so,  please 
describe  what  you  do  and  how  many  hours  you 
work  weekly. 

10.  List  some  recent  movies  you  have  seen. 

11.  What  would  you  say  is  the  best  movie  you  have 
ever  seen?  Why? 

12.  List  some  of  the  books  you  have  read. 

13.  What  would  you  say  is  the  best  book  you  have 
ever  read?  Why? 

14.  What  magazines  do  you  read? 

15.  Do  you  read  a  newspaper?  Which  one(s)?  How 
often? 

16.  What  radio  station(s)  do  you  prefer?  Why? 

17.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  listen  to  the 
radio? 

18.  What  are  your  favorite  TV  programs? 

19.  How  much  TV  do  you  watch  a  day? 


INFORMAL  EVALUATION 


Teachers  are  usually  engaged  in  informal  evalua- 
tion. They  ask  questions  like  these.  Do  they 
understand  allusion?  Should  I  teach  a  lesson  on 
sentence  variety?  Has  John  been  able  to  solve  that 
problem  with  his  introduction?  How  many  students 
are  now  able  to  write  the  character  study  for  this 
novel?  Do  they  need  instruction  on  acknowledge- 
ment of  sources?  Should  I  prepare  a  discussion  sheet 
for  one  group  to  help  it  stay  on  task?  Are  these 
essays  better  than  the  last  set?  When  teachers  ask 
why,  and  then  make  judgments  about  learning  or 
teaching  or  growth,  they  are  engaged  in  making 
judgments  about  their  students,  their  teaching,  the 
program.  It  is  this  kind  of  evaluation  that  prompts  the 
skill  lesson  between  drafts  of  an  assignment  or  the 
extra  praise  on  a  paper  that  receives  a  60  percent 
mark  but  is  the  student's  best  work  to  date. 

English  teachers  are  able  to  observe  the  skills  of 
language  arts  in  process  as  students  pursue  their 
language  arts  studies.  These  informal  evaluations  are 
very  important,  and  should  not  be  overlooked  while 
the  obvious  pressures  of  marking  and  report  card 
grades  loom.  Most  teachers  don't  record  these 
observations.  They  think  there  is  not  time  but  those 
who  feel  it  is  important  make  time.  What  are  some 
ways  of  informally  recording  information  and  making 
judgments? 

1.  Teacher  journals.  Brief  entries  of  significance  — 


like  student  journals,  they  are  selective  subjective 
accounts.  Write  while  students  write  or  in  a  spare, 
during  a  test,  etc. 

2.  Anecdotal  Records.  Keep  a  card  or  file  for  each 
student.  Date  entries  noting  advice  given,  prob- 
lems, achievements,  growth.  In  high  school, 
students  could  write  on  these  records  too.  A  good 
location  is  inside  the  writing  folder. 

3.  Checklists.  While  students  are  engaged  in  group 
work  or  as  the  class  reacts  to  a  speaker  or  presen- 
tation, the  teacher  can  record  features  of 
language  production. 

4.  Surveys.  Class  conducted  or  teacher  designed 
surveys  into  viewing  habits  or  reading  interests 
can  be  used. 

5.  Listen  to  Reading.  The  kinds  of  "mistakes" 
students  make  in  reading  reveal  much  about  how 
they  read.  Ken  and  Yetta  Goodman  have  pursued 
"miscue  analyses"  in  detail  to  help  teachers  get 
insight  into  the  reading  process.  Interested 
teachers  are  directed  to  their  many  publications. 
Basically,  teachers  can  listen  for:  (a)  mistakes  that 
do  not  interrupt  the  syntactic  flow  ('a'  for  'the'); 
(b)  mistakes  that  are  self-corrected  to  make  sense 
of  the  passage;  and  (c)  mistakes  that  are  syntac- 
tically incorrect.  Students  who  understand  the 
passage  will  be  able  to  give  a  summary. 
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PEER  EVALUATION  AND  SELF-EVALUATION 


Involving  students  in  evaluation  involves  them 
in  further  learning.  They  learn  what  is  good  by 
evaluating.  Also,  by  entering  into  evaluation,  they 
become  aware  of  the  teacher's  role  as  a  marker. 


Although  some  writers  advocate  students  marking, 
the  importance  lies  in  the  involvement  in  finding 
value  in  written  language,  in  evolving  a  sense  of 
composing,  in  writing  as  a  collaborative  art. 


In  self-evaluation,  the  students  comment  on  their 
own  learning  and  "establish  goals  for  risk-taking  and 
improvement".  Using  such  a  procedure  early  in  the 
school  year  leads  "toward  greater  self-reliance  and 
independence"  (Beaven,  1977,  p.  142).  Free 
responses  can  be  written.  Conferences  can  include 
self-evaluation.  Teacher  questions  are  often  an  effec- 
tive means  for  initiating  self-evaluation.  Some  ques- 
tions students  might  respond  to  are: 
1.  How  much  time  did  you  spend  on  the  assign- 


ment/project/paper? How  did  you  go  about  the 

task? 

What  are  the  strengths  of  your  paper? 

Identify  any  areas  you  would  like  your  teacher  to 

revise  or  correct. 

Would  you  like  to  read  more  of  the  literature  by 

this  author  or  in  this  genre  or  from  this  period? 

What  did  you  learn  that  you  didn't  expect  to  be  an 

outcome  of  the  unit/project? 
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In  peer  evaluation,  students  "meet  in  small  sup- 
port groups  to  respond  to  each  other's  writing" 
(Beaven,  1977,  p.  148),  or  to  other  skills  or  aspects  of 
learning.  Peer  editing  is  one  form  of  evaluation  as  is 
the  writer's  workshop  described  earlier.  To  begin 
evaluating  writing,  Beaven  suggests: 

As  a  c/ass  begins  to  engage  in  peer  evalua- 
tion, various  rating  scales  can  provide 
useful  structure  .  .  .  Teachers  often  begin 
peer  evaluation  by  working  through  a  rating 
scale  with  the  entire  class  and  sample 
papers.  When  students  have  the  knack  of 
using  a  scale,  they  break  into  small  groups 
to  have  a  go  at  it. 

Students  in  high  school  have  effectively 
used  the  rating  procedures  for  expository 
writing  developed  by  Deiderich  (1973,  p. 
149). 

The  Diederich  scale  is  useful  because  it  com- 
municates to  students  what  good  writing  is  and  pro- 
vides direction  for  improvement  —  through  revision, 
if  used  during  the  writing  process,  or  for  future  com- 
positions. This  scale  is  reproduced  on  pages  89  to 
91.  Another  scale,  developed  by  English  teachers 
in  the  Edmonton  Public  School  District,  is  also  in- 
cluded. This  scale  is  not  limited  to  exposition. 


Checklists  are  also  useful  to  focus  peer  evaluation 
or  self-evaluation.  Questions  are  posed  or  qualities 
listed  to  focus  the  evaluation.  These  can  be  used  for 
writing,  reading/literature,  viewing,  speaking  or 
listening.  The  skills  in  the  Statement  of  Content  pro- 
vide useable  stems  for  checklists.  Needless  to  say, 
the  checklists  developed  this  way  will  directly  relate 
to  the  Program  of  Studies.  Some  objectives  are  best 
suited  to  individual  evaluation.  Checklists  can  be 
designed  for  peer-evaluation  as  well.  Often  one 
checklist  is  useable  in  either  situation.  Here  are  some 
examples  of  checklist  items: 

1.  Prewriting  activities  were  used. 

2.  Everyone  stayed  on  task. 

3.  I     predicted     the     ending     from     the 
foreshadowing  and/or  the  major  symbol. 

4.  I  recorded  my  sources  as  I  did  the  research. 

5.  The  conclusion  relates  to  the  theme. 

6.  The  work  has  been  edited  for  mechanical 
correctness. 

In  coping  with  heavy  marking  loads,  teachers 
might,  as  Moffett  suggests,  use  the  natural  audience 
of  the  class.  Writer's  workshop  has  been  discussed 
in  chapter  3. 


CONFERENCES 


Teacher-student  conferences,  although  time  in- 
tensive, are  a  valuable  means  of  communicating  with 
the  students. 

Since  each  student's  involvement  in  evaluating  his 
progress  is  a  goal,  the  student-teacher  conference  is 
a  major  means  of  achieving  discussion  between 
teacher  and  student.  Unfortunately,  too  often 
students  seem  to  want  marks  more  than  assistance 
and  most  report  cards  reinforce  that  with  their  em- 
phasis on  percentage  grading  with  few  comments. 

Conferences  of  a  general  nature  can  be  set 
throughout  the  course  to  allow  discussion  of  perfor- 
mance, areas  for  work,  strengths,  interests  and  so 
on. 

One  of  the  prime  uses  is  during  the  process  of 
writing  a  paper.  Such  a  conference  provides  the 
teacher  with  insight  into  the  development  of  the 
paper  and  the  abilities  of  the  writer  as  well  as 
assisting  the  student  produce  his  best  work. 

Another  conference  is  the  type  engaged  in  after  a 
student  has  completed  individual  reading.  While  the 


student  responds  to  the  reading,  the  teacher  is  able 
to  judge  the  quality  of  the  response.  If  the  con- 
ference is  structured  as  an  "oral  exam",  it  can  be 
graded.  "Orals"  are  often  threatening  for  students, 
but  they  can  be  a  worthwhile  situation  for  including 
individualized  and  oral  responses.  Less  formal  con- 
ferences will  allow  teacher  insight  into  student 
response,  and  be  enjoyable  for  the  teacher  as  well. 

The  conference  situation  naturally  blends 
cognitive  and  affective  aspects  of  learning.  Also, 
conferences  involve  students  in  real  life  language 
situations. 

Teachers  can  schedule  conferences  within  class 
time  during  situations  when  students  are  involved  in 
writing,  reading  or  talk.  Time  can  be  established  with 
schedules  set  in  advance  to  minimize  waste  time. 
Often  they  can  occur  in  the  classroom.  Sometimes,  if 
teachers  have  marking  time,  they  could  arrange  a 
conference  about  a  paper  then. 

Useful  information  about  conferences  for  learning 
and  evaluation  is  available  in  Carnicelli  (1980)  and 
Luban  (1978). 
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MARKING  STUDENT  WRITING 


Marking  essays  is  a  weighty  component  of 
teaching  English.  Obviously  grading  quizzes  and  oral 
assignments  is  not  as  difficult  or  time  consuming, 
although  many  of  the  same  decisions  are  involved  as 
when  marking  essays.  Typically,  what  is  difficult  is 
the  careful  correcting  of  student  essays  for  content, 
organization,  style  and  mechanics.  This  type  of 
editing  has  questionable  transfer.  If  the  paper  is 
going  to  be  published  after  editing  or  if  the  student 
is  somehow  required  to  account  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  specific  editing  comments  in  future 
writing,  then  there  seems  to  be  a  purpose  for  the 
teacher's  hours  of  correcting.  Students  rarely  apply 
the  corrections  successfully.  So  how  can  we  best 
help  them? 

A  variety  of  techniques  is  available.  Here  the  mark- 
ing techniques  of  holistic  scoring,  primary  trait 
analysis,  scale  scoring  and  file  folder  scoring  will  be 
discussed. 

Scales  are  often  used  in  grading  essays.  Two  or 
more  features  of  writing  are  identified  and  assigned  a 
proportion  of  the  marks.  The  simplest  version  is  the 
one  which  identifies  "content"  and  "style"  —  for  ex- 
ample, content  60  percent  and  style  40  percent.  Stu- 
dent success  is  then  reported  by  identifying  propor- 
tional success  on  each  of  the  features  as  well  as  a 
sum  total  score.  These  scales  are  often  referred  to  as 
analytic  scales  because  the  features  that  have  been 
identified  are  scored /analyzed  as  parts  of  the  com- 
position. Some  good  ones  have  been  developed  by 
teachers.  Paul  B.  Diederich's  scale,  reproduced 
below,  describes  three  levels  of  performance  on  the 
features  he  has  identified. 


DIEDERICH  SCALE 
1.   Ideas 

High.  The  student  has  given  some  thought  to  the 
topic  and  writes  what  he  really  thinks.  He 
discusses  each  main  point  long  enough  to  show 
clearly  what  he  means.  He  supports  each  main 
point  with  arguments,  examples  or  details;  he 
gives  the  reader  some  reason  for  believing  it.  His 
points  are  clearly  related  to  the  topic  and  to  the 
main  idea  or  impression  he  is  trying  to  convey.  No 
necessary  points  are  overlooked  and  there  is  no 
padding. 

Middle.  The  paper  gives  the  impression  that  the 
student  does  not  really  believe  what  he  is  writing 
or  does  not  fully  understand  what  it  means.  He 
tries  to  guess  what  the  teacher  wants  and  writes 
what  he  thinks  will  get  by.  He  does  not  explain  his 
points  very  clearly  or  make  them  come  alive  to  the 
reader.  He  writes  what  he  thinks  will  sound  good, 
not  what  he  believes  or  knows. 


Low.  It  is  either  hard  to  tell  what  points  the  stu- 
dent is  trying  to  make  or  else  they  are  so  silly  that, 
if  he  had  only  stopped  to  think,  he  would  have 
realized  that  they  made  no  sense.  He  is  only  trying 
to  get  something  down  on  paper.  He  does  not  ex- 
plain his  points;  he  only  asserts  them  and  then 
goes  on  to  something  else,  or  he  repeats  them  in 
slightly  different  words.  He  does  not  bother  to 
check  his  facts,  and  much  of  what  he  writes  is  ob- 
viously untrue.  No  one  believes  this  sort  of  writing 
—  not  even  the  student  who  wrote  it. 

2.  Organization 

High.  The  paper  starts  at  a  good  point,  has  a 
sense  of  movement,  gets  somewhere  and  then 
stops.  The  paper  has  an  underlying  plan  that  the 
reader  can  follow;  he  is  never  in  doubt  as  to  where 
he  is  or  where  he  is  going.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
little  twist  near  the  end  that  makes  the  paper 
come  out  in  a  way  that  the  reader  does  not  ex- 
pect, but  it  seems  quite  logical.  Main  points  are 
treated  at  greatest  length  or  with  greatest  em- 
phasis, others  in  proportion  to  their  importance. 

Middle.  The  organization  of  this  paper  is  stan- 
dard and  conventional.  There  is  usually  a  one- 
paragraph  introduction,  three  main  points  each 
treated  in  one  paragraph  and  a  conclusion  that 
often  seems  tacked  on  or  forced.  Some  trivial 
points  are  treated  in  greater  detail  than  important 
points,  and  there  is  usually  some  dead  wood  that 
might  better  be  cut  out. 

Low.  This  paper  starts  anywhere  and  never  gets 
anywhere.  The  main  points  are  not  clearly 
separated  from  one  another,  and  they  come  in  a 
random  order  —  as  though  the  student  had  not 
given  any  thought  to  what  he  intended  to  say 
before  he  started  to  write.  The  paper  seems  to 
start  in  one  direction,  then  another,  then  another, 
until  the  reader  is  lost. 


3.  Wording 

High.  The  writer  uses  a  sprinkling  of  uncommon 
words  or  of  familiar  words  in  an  uncommon  set- 
ting. He  shows  an  interest  in  words  and  in  putting 
them  together  in  slightly  unusual  ways.  Some  of 
his  experiments  with  words  may  not  quite  come 
off,  but  this  is  such  a  promising  trait  in  a  young 
writer  that  a  few  mistakes  may  be  forgiven.  For 
the  most  part,  he  uses  words  correctly,  but  he 
also  uses  them  with  imagination. 

Middle.  The  writer  is  addicted  to  tired  old 
phrases  and  hackneyed  expressions.  If  you  left  a 
blank  in  one  of  his  sentences,  almost  anyone 
could  guess  what  word  he  would  use  at  that 
point.    He  does  not  stop  to  think  how  to  say 
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something;  he  just  says  it  in  the  same  way  as 
everyone  else.  A  writer  may  also  get  a  middle 
rating  on  this  quality  if  he  overdoes  his  ex- 
periments with  uncommon  words:  if  he  always 
uses  a  big  word  when  a  little  word  would  serve  his 
purpose  better. 

Low.  The  writer  uses  words  so  carelessly  and  in- 
exactly that  he  gets  far  too  many  words  wrong. 
These  are  not  intentional  experiments  with  words 
in  which  failure  may  be  forgiven;  they  represent 
groping  for  words  and  using  them  without  regard 
to  their  fitness.  A  paper  written  in  a  childish 
vocabulary  may  also  get  a  low  rating  on  this 
quality,  even  if  no  word  is  clearly  wrong. 

4.  Flavor 

High.  The  writing  sounds  like  a  person,  not  a 
committee.  The  writer  seems  quite  sincere  and 
candid,  and  he  writes  about  something  he  knows, 
often  from  personal  experience.  You  could  not 
mistake  this  writing  for  the  writing  of  anyone  else. 
Although  the  writer  may  assume  different  roles  in 
different  papers,  he  does  not  put  on  airs.  He  is 
brave  enough  to  reveal  himself  just  as  he  is. 

Middle.  The  writer  usually  tries  to  appear  better 
or  wiser  than  he  really  is.  He  tends  to  write  lofty 
sentiments  and  broad  generalities.  He  does  not 
put  in  the  little  homely  details  that  show  that  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  His  writing  tries 
to  sound  impressive.  Sometimes  it  is  impersonal 
and  correct  but  colorless,  without  personal  feeling 
or  imagination. 

Low.  The  writer  reveals  himself  well  enough  but 
without  meaning  to.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
those  of  an  uneducated  person  who  does  not 
realize  how  bad  they  sound.  His  way  of  express- 
ing himself  differs  from  standard  English,  but  it  is 
not  his  personal  style;  it  is  the  way  uneducated 
people  talk  in  his  neighborhood.  Sometimes  the 
unconscious  revelation  is  so  touching  that  we  are 
tempted  to  rate  it  high  on  flavor,  but  it  deserves  a 
high  rating  only  if  the  effect  is  intended. 

5.  Mechanics 

(a)   Usage,  Sentence  Structure 

High.  There  are  no  vulgar  or  "illiterate"  errors 
in  usage  by  present  standards  of  informal 
written  English,  and  there  are  very  few  errors 
in  points  that  have  been  discussed  in  class. 
The  sentence  structure  is  usually  correct, 
even  varied  and  complicated  sentence  pat- 
terns. 

Middle.  There  are  a  few  serious  errors  in 
usage  and  several  in  points  that  have  been 
discussed  in  class  but  not  enough  to  obscure 
meaning.  The  sentence  structure  is  usually 
correct  in  familiar  sentence  patterns,  but  there 
are  occasional  errors  in  complicated  patterns; 
errors  in  parallelism,  subordination,  consis- 
tency of  tenses,  reference  of  pronouns,  etc. 

Low.  There  are  so  many  serious  errors  in 
usage  and  sentence  structure  that  the  paper  is 
hard  to  understand. 


(b)  Punctuation,  Capitals,  Abbreviations, 
Numbers 

High.  There  are  no  serious  violations  of  rules 
that  have  been  taught  —  except  slips  of  the 
pen.  Note,  however,  that  modern  editors  do 
not  require  commas  after  short  introductory 
clauses,  around  nonrestrictive  clauses  or  be- 
tween short  coordinate  clauses  unless  their 
omission  leads  to  ambiguity  or  makes  the 
sentence  hard  to  read.  Contractions  are  ac- 
ceptable —  often  desirable. 

Middle.  There  are  several  violations  of  rules 
that  have  been  taught  —  as  many  as  usually 
occur  in  the  average  paper.  Counts  of  such  er- 
rors in  high,  middle  and  low  papers  at  various 
ages  and  socioeconomic  levels  would  be 
desirable  in  order  to  establish  standards. 

Low.  Basic  punctuation  is  omitted  or 
haphazard,  resulting  in  fragments,  run-on 
sentences,  etc. 

(c)  Spelling 

High.  Descriptions  of  spelling  levels  are  most 
often  used  in  grading  test  papers  written  in 
class.  Since  there  is  sufficient  time  to  make 
full  use  of  the  dictionary,  spelling  standards 
should  be  more  lenient  than  for  papers  written 
at  home.  The  high  paper  (at  ages  14  to  16) 
usually  has  not  more  than  five  misspellings, 
and  these  occur  in  words  that  are  hard  to 
spell.  The  spelling  is  consistent;  words  are  not 
spelled  correctly  in  one  sentence  and  mis- 
spelled in  another  —  unless  the  misspelling 
appears  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen.  If  a  poor  paper 
has  no  misspellings,  it  gets  a  high  rating  on 
spelling,  even  if  no  difficult  words  are  used. 

Middle.  There  are  several  spelling  errors  in 
hard  words  and  a  few  violations  of  basic  spell- 
ing rules,  but  no  more  than  one  finds  in  the 
average  paper.  Spelling  standards  differ  so 
sharply  from  grade  to  grade  and  from  one 
socioeconomic  level  to  another  that  each 
school  would  do  well  to  make  a  distribution  of 
spelling  errors  per  hundred  words  (at  least  for 
test  papers  written  in  class)  and  relate  its 
ratings  to  this  distribution. 

Low.  There  are  so  many  spelling  errors  that 
they  interfere  with  comprehension. 

6.   Handwriting,  Neatness 

High.  The  handwriting  is  clear,  attractive  and  well 
spaced,  and  the  rules  of  manuscript  form  have 
been  observed. 

Middle.  The  handwriting  is  average  in  legibility 
and  attractiveness.  There  may  be  a  few  violations 
of  rules  for  manuscript  form  if  there  is  evidence  of 
some  care  of  the  appearance  of  the  page. 

Low.  The  paper  is  sloppy  in  appearance  and  dif- 
ficult to  read.  It  may  be  excellent  in  other  respects 
and  still  gets  a  low  rating  on  this  quality.  (Source: 
Diederich,  1974,  pp.  55-58) 
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When  the  scale  is  used,  students  should  receive  a 
copy  to  accompany  the  rating  sheet  used  by  the 
teacher.  Two  versions  of  rating  sheets  follow.  Com- 


ments can  be  written  below  or  on  the  back  of  these 
sheets.  If  a  teacher  desires,  such  rating  sheets  can  be 
used  to  aid  self-evaluation  or  peer  evaluation. 


Topic. 


Table  1 
Rating  Sheet 

Reader 


Ideas 

Organization 
Wording 
Flavour 

Usage 
Punctuation 
Spelling 
Handwriting 


Low 

2 
2 


Paper. 


High 

10 
10 

5 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 


Table  2 
Alternative  Rating  Sheet 


Topic. 


Reader. 


Ideas 

Organization 
Wording 
Flavour 

Usage 
Punctuation 
Spelling 
Handwriting 


Paper. 


low 

middle 

high 

low 

middle 

high 

low 

middle 

high 

low 

middle 

high 

low 

middle 

high 

low 

middle 

high 

low 

middle 

high 

low 

middle 

high 

Source:  Diederich,  1974,  p.  54. 


The  following  scale  also  describes  features  of 
writing  by  categories,  in  this  case  by  letter  grades. 
The  score  sheet  can  be  used  by  students  or  teacher. 
Check  marks  recorded  in  the  appropriate  boxes  will 


indicate  to  the  writer  success  with  each  feature.  This 
will  produce  a  profile  of  the  piece  of  writing  as  well  as 
indicate  direction  for  improvement. 


COMPOSITION 
A  B 

1.  Clear  Significant  Theme       Clear  Thematic  Purpose 

2.  Appropriate  Emphasis  Appropriate  Emphasis 


3.  Successful  Individual 
Response 

a)  intellectual 

b)  emotional 

4.  Appropriate  Develop- 
ment by  use  of  well 
chosen  material 
such  as 

a)  illustrations 

b)  personal 
experiences  or 
reminiscence 

c)  reasoning 


Controlled  Individual 
Response  to  the  Topic 


Planned  Development 


Thematic  Purpose 
Some  Use  of  Emphasis 


Individual  Response  to 
the  Topic 


Adequate  Development 


Thematic  Purpose 
Little  Emphasis 
On  Topic 

Some  Development 
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ORGANIZATION 
Introduction: 

a)  Provides  neces- 
sary information 

b)  Arouses  appro- 
priate expectations 

c)  Stimulates  interest 

Body: 

a)  Material  limited 
appropriately 

b)  Logical  and 
coherent  sequence 

c)  Sustained  progress 
from  introduction 
to  conclusion 

Conclusion: 

a)  Contains  note  of 
finality 

b)  Well  motivated 

c)  Makes  a  positive 
contribution  to  the 
essay 


Provides  necessary 
information 
Arouses  appropriate 
expectations 
Stimulates  interest 

Material  limited  appro- 
priately 

Logical  and  coherent 
sequence 

Sustained  progress  from 
introduction  to  conclusion 


Contains  note  of  finality 
Well  motivated 


Provides  necessary 
information 
Arouses  appropriate 
expectations 


Some  limitation 

Coherent  sequence 

Some  progress  from 
introduction  to  conclusion 

Contains  note  of  finality 
Well  motivated 


Some  introduction 


Attempt  at  limitation 


Contains  note  of 
finality 


STYLE 

Overall  Effect: 
Controlled,  appropriate 
artistic  use  of 
language 

Diction: 

a)  Clear  and 
economical 

b)  Shows  interest  in 
words 

c)  Appropriate  usage 

Sentences: 
Mature  effective 
sentences  for  the 
purpose 


Controlled  and  appropriate 
use  of  language 


Clear 


Attempts  to  select  precise 

words 

Usage  is  appropriate 

Correct  sentences,  may 
lack  sophistication 


Appropriate  use  of 
language 


Some  Clarity 

Uses  common  expression 
Usage  problems 

Sentence  problems  or 
common  construction 


Inappropriate  control 
of  language 


Problems  with 
diction:  clarity, 
precision,  usage 


7.   MECHANICS: 
Correct  or  near/ 
perfect 


Few  mechanical  errors 


Fairly  competent 
mechanically 


Intelligible 


An  "F"  is  assigned  to  papers  which  do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  "D"  papers. 
Source:   Pupil  Assessment  Branch,  Edmonton  Public  School  District,  1979,  p.  31. 


Primary  trait  analysis,  developed  in  the  United 
States  for  use  in  the  National  Assessment  of  Educa- 
tional Progress  in  Writing,  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  writing  relates  directly  to  an  audience  and  can  be 
judged  in  light  of  its  effect  on  that  audience.  The 
primary  trait  score  point  indicates  whether  or  not  a 
sample  of  writing  contains  the  traits  it  must  have  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Usually  a  "1"  in- 
dicates absense  of  the  trait,  "2"  indicates  presence, 


"3"  indicates  competence,  and  "4"  indicates  ex- 
cellence. These  specifications  are  required  for  each 
exercise:  the  identity  of  the  writer  (whether  the 
respondent  is  himseif  or  is  given  a  role  to  play);  the 
audience  and  the  subject  matter  (what  the  writer 
should  communicate).  If  scoring  of  other  features  is 
desired,  they  can  be  specified  as  secondary  traits. 
The  method  focuses  the  reading/grading.  A  primary 
trait  guide  is  specific  to  the  task.  An  example  follows. 
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TOPIC 

HEADLINE:  SMOKING  TO  BE  OUTLAWED  IN 
PUBLIC  PLACES 

Write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local  newspaper 
presenting  your  position  (positive  or  negative)  on 
smoking  in  public  places.  Your  aim  is  to  persuade 
readers  to  your  point  of  view. 

Primary  Trait.  Demonstrates  ability  in  writing  to 
persuade  an  audience.  Most  papers  use  reason  to 
persuade  an  audience: 

1 .  No  attempt  to  persuade:  some  "  1 "  papers  state 
an  opinion  but  offer  no  support  or  develop- 
ment. Other  "1"  papers  list  underdeveloped 
details  without  presenting  a  point  of  view. 
Some  "1"  papers  present  no  evidence  of  a  con- 
sistent position.  These  papers  will  probably  be 
brief. 


2.  Some  attempt  to  persuade:  these  papers  pre- 
sent a  position  and  some  evidence.  They  state 
whether  the  position  is  positive  or  negative 
(probably  using  one  elaborated  reason  OR  two 
moderately  developed  reasons  OR  three  men- 
tions). Some  papers  may  lack  coherence;  some 
may  be  sketchy  or  skeletal. 

3.  Incomplete  attempt  to  persuade:  papers  state  a 
position  and  develop  it.  Some  "3"  papers  will 
be  logically  developed  (inductively,  deduc- 
tively, etc.);  some  will  use  a  more  creative  ap- 
proach. These  papers  may  contain  at  least  one 
elaborated  reason  plus  two  mentioned  reasons 
OR  three  moderately  developed  reasons. 

4.  Consistent  and  systematic  attempt  to  per- 
suade: these  papers  have  all  the  elements  of 
"3"  papers.  They  present  the  material  in  a 
systematic  structure  using  more  sophisticated 
language.  They  contain  sufficiently  elaborated 
reasons  OR  another  well-developed  method. 

Source:  Edmonton  Public  School  District. 
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Holistic  scoring  involves  consideration  of  the 
paper  as  a  whole.  Features  are  not  singled  out  for 
analysis.  The  Alberta  Education  Achievement  Tests 
have  been  using  this  approach.  Holistic  scales  may 
be  of  two  types: 

1.  those  which  classify  papers  according  to  set 
descriptions;  and 

2.  those  which  use  no  descriptions  of  papers  other 
than  "poor",  "fair",  "good"  and  "excellent." 


Usually  training  sessions  using  papers  and  marking 
by  two  scorers  who  assign  the  same  classification  are 
procedures  used.  The  method  is,  then,  reliable  and 
certainly  relatively  fast.  No  comments  to  the  student 
result  from  the  method.  Comments  can  be  added. 
The  scale  developed  for  grade  twelve  achievement 
tests  is  included  as  a  sample. 


ALBERTA  EDUCATION  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 
SCORING  OF  WRITTEN  EXPRESSION 


Writing  will  be  scored  on  the  strengths  shown  in 
the  selection,  organization,  development,  and  ex- 
pression of  the  ideas  and  feelings  you  present  on  the 
topic  you  choose. 


CATEGORIES 

5.  Some  writing  gives  the  impression  that  is  it  the 
product  of  exceptional  thought  and  expres- 
sion. Carefully  chosen  and  closely  related  sup- 
porting thoughts  and  details  develop  the  cen- 
tral idea  or  theme.  The  content  is  organized  in 
such  a  way  that  the  writer's  interpretation,  at- 
titude and  purpose  are  unquestionably  evident 
throughout  the  work.  The  expression  reveals  a 
mature  use  of  sentence  structure,  spelling  and 
vocabulary.  Such  writing  demands  respect.  At 
the  completion  of  high  school  some  students 
produce  writing  of  this  quality. 


Some  writing  gives  the  impression  that  it  is  the 
product  of  proficient  thought  and  expression. 
Appropriate  supporting  thoughts  and  details 
develop  the  central  idea  or  theme.  The  content 
is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  the  writer's  in- 
terpretation, attitude  and  purpose  are  clearly 
seen.  The  expression  reveals  a  mastery  of 
sentence  structure,  grammar,  spelling  and 
vocabulary.  Such  writing  prompts  attention. 
At  the  completion  of  high  school  many 
students  produce  writing  of  this  quality. 


3.  Some  writing  gives  the  impression  that  is  is  the 
product  of  competent  thought  and  expression. 
Conventional  thoughts  and  details  develop  the 


central  idea  or  theme.  The  content  is  organized 
in  such  a  way  that  the  writer's  interpretation, 
attitude  and  purpose  are  generally  clear.  The 
expression  reveals  an  awareness  of  and  atten- 
tion to  sentence  structure,  grammar,  spelling 
and  vocabulary.  Such  writing  is  usually  ac- 
cepted as  adequate.  At  the  completion  of  high 
school  most  students  produce  writing  of  this 
quality. 


2.  Some  writing  gives  the  impression  that  it  is  the 
product  of  limited  thought  and  expression. 
Casual  thoughts  and  details  suggest  but  only 
partly  develop  central  idea  or  theme.  The  con- 
tent is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  writer's 
interpretation,  attitude  and  purpose  may  be 
unclear.  The  expression  reveals  a  lack  of 
assurance  in  sentence  structure,  grammar, 
spelling  and  vocabulary.  Such  writing  com- 
municates without  fully  satisfying  the  reader 
and  possibly  without  satisfying  the  writer.  At 
the  completion  of  high  school  some  students 
may  produce  writing  of  this  quality. 


Some  writing  is  unacceptable  as  the  product 
of  thought  and  expression  at  the  grade  twelve 
level.  A  central  purpose  or  idea  is  not 
developed  and  detail  is  non-supportive  or  non- 
existent. Content  is  disorganized  or  presented 
so  as  to  leave  in  doubt  the  writer's  interpreta- 
tion, awareness  of  the  audience,  attitude  and 
purpose.  The  expression  reveals  faulty  applica- 
tion of  the  conventions  of  usage.  Such  writing 
does  not  communicate  satisfactorily.  At  the 
completion  of  high  school  some  students  may 
produce  writing  of  this  quality. 
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Writing  folders  have  been  used  in  English 
classrooms  with  good  results.  Their  role  can  be  ex- 
panded. When  he  does  assume  the  role  of  reader/ex- 
aminer, the  teacher  might  well  employ  selective 
marking.  One  method  involves  keeping  students 
writing  in  file  folders  and  evaluating  each  collection 
of  work  two  or  three  times  during  the  term.  James 
Britton  advocates  this  technique  to  avoid  driving  a 
wedge  between  the  intent  of  writing  and  the  pro- 
duct. Students  may  continue  to  revise  their  work 
until  they  select  the  sample  for  holistic  scoring  by  a 
teacher  and  colleague.  Thus,  the  student  is  en- 
couraged to  develop  or  revise  his  better  efforts. 

To  indicate  progress  and  the  value  of  the  work,  the 
school  might  pass  each  writing  folder  on  with  the 


student  as  he  moves  to  another  grade  or  to  another 
school.  The  approach  emphasizes  the  teacher  in 
dialogue  with  the  learner  as  well  as  the  teacher  as  ex- 
aminer. 

Whether  or  not  every  composition  is  marked,  the 
writing  folder  provides  the  student  and  teacher  with 
a  record  of  accomplishment,  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mike  Torbe  has  designed  a  grid  (see  Figure  2)  for 
recording  writing  for  different  purposes  and  au- 
diences. Students  could  keep  a  copy  in  their  writing 
folders.  Teachers  also  can  use  one  in  planning  tasks. 
Checkmarks  are  placed  in  appropriate  boxes  to  in- 
dicate the  distribution  of  writing  done. 
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The  practice  of  having  students  keep  cumulative 
writing  folders  has  a  number  of  benefits.  Students  in- 
crease their  abilities  as  long  term  planning,  they  learn 
how  to  organize  their  work  in  step-by-step  progres- 
sion, they  develop  an  increased  awareness  of  how  to 
improve  their  writing,  they  learn  how  to  evaluate 
their  own  work.  The  checklist  on  this  page  provides 


an  effective  means  for  teachers  to  identify  the  use 
that  students  make  of  writing  folders.  The  checklist 
will  provide  information  on  how  the  folders  are  being 
used.  In  addition  to  its  use  as  a  checklist,  the  criteria 
suggest  possibilities  for  the  range  of  writing  that  may 
be  attempted. 


ITEMS  CONTAINED  IN  WRITING  FOLDER 


1.  Index  of  items  contained  in  the  folder 

2.  Progress  chart  of  assignments  completed  and 
tasks  to  be  undertaken  in  the  improvement  of 
writing 

3.  Personal  lists  of  writing  objectives 

4.  Initial  drafts  of  written  work 

5.  Final  edited  drafts  of  expository  writing 

6.  Final  edited  drafts  of  imaginative  writing 

7.  Personalized  spelling  and/or  vocabulary  lists 

8.  Evaluated  spelling  tests 

9.  Corrected  language  and  grammar  exercises 

10.  Individualized  grammar  assignments  based  on 
personal  written  work 

11.  Notes  from  classwide  lessons  on  common  error 
patterns 

12.  Exercises  in  editing 

13.  Marking  symbols  chart 

14.  Criteria  and  procedures  for  marking 

15.  Objective  answer  tests 


16.  Tests  written  in  paragraph  or  essay  form 

17.  Self-evaluated  assignments 

18.  Peer-evaluated  assignments 

19.  Teacher-evaluated  assignments 

20.  Question  checklists  for  self-  or  peer-evaluation  of 
written  work 

21 .  Notes  from  personal  interviews  with  the  teacher 

22.  Rating  scales  for  specific  aspects  of  writing 

23.  Criteria  for  evaluating  speaking  performance 

24.  Criteria  for  evaluating  listening  comprehension 

25.  Criteria  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  individual 
participation  in  small  group  work 

26.  A    personal    collection    of   favorite    models    of 
writing 

27.  Independent  study  contracts 

28.  Small  group  project  contracts 

29.  Criteria  for  evaluating  the  development  of  higher 
level  thinking  skills 

30.  Other  (specify) 


Source:  Language  Arts,  January/ February,  1981. 


It  is  essential  to  educate  the  students,  school  staff 
and  parents  about  your  marking  procedures.  If  you 
don't  plan  to  "correct"  everything,  tell  them  why 
your  alternative  is  better  for  the  student  and  for  his 
writing. 

Teacher  response  to  compositions,  assignments, 
classroom  and  test  performance  is  important 
evaluative  information  for  students.  As  early  as  1958, 
Dr.  E.  W.  Buxton's  research  indicated  no  correlation 
between  red  pencilling  of  essays  and  improvement  in 
writing. 

The  teacher  himself  can  adopt  several  roles 
besides  the  examiner  role;  these  include  the  teacher 
as  trusted  adult  and  the  teacher  as  partner  in  a  learn- 
ing dialogue,  a  dialogue  removed  from  marking. 
Writing  to  the  teacher  as  examiner  encourages  many 
students  to  meet  minimum  requirements,  in  order  to 


get  the  assignment  out  of  the  way,  and  to  attempt  to 
hide  uncertainties  so  as  to  avoid  error;  thus,  the  ex- 
ploratory and  learning  functions  of  writing  are  irrele- 
vant. Excessive  emphasis  on  writing  in  a  testing  con- 
text implies  denial  of  writing's  value  "for  careful 
organization  of  one's  picture  of  reality"  as  stated  in 
the  curriculum's  philosophy.  It  tends  to  remove  writ- 
ten communication  from  the  student's  communica- 
tion patterns  apart  from  school.  In  genuine  com- 
munication, the  addressee  responds  to  the  person 
and  the  message;  he  does  not  look  on  and  assign  a 
mark.  All  of  this  is  not  to  denigrate  the  teacher's  role 
as  evaluator.  Rather,  it  argues  for  a  more  balanced 
recognition  of  possibilities  in  audience.  It  demands  a 
different  approach  to  student  writing,  an  approach 
that  does  not  require  detailed  coding  of  every  error, 
an  approach  that  sometimes  demands  no  more  than 
a  genuine  response. 
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In  any  role  of  reading  student  writing,  one  must 
avoid  the  extremes  of  no  criticism  and  constant 
criticism.  Since,  as  Macpherson  indicates,  "to  attack 
the  writing  is  to  attack  the  writer",  teachers  should 
adopt  a  co-operative  approach  and  criticize  selec- 
tively. The  sense  of  the  teacher  as  a  collaborator 
might  be  enhanced  if  the  teacher  wrote  in  class, 
shared  his  work  and  maybe  even  sought  advice.  In 
any  case,  when  a  student  genuinely  attempts  to 
share  thought  and  emotion,  the  first  reaction  should 
be  to  the  message.  Structural  weaknesses  and  gram- 
matical errors  can  be  dealt  with  selectively. 

Students  are  unable  to  cope  with  a  multiplicity  of 
comments.  Beaven  (1978)  suggests  setting  one  goal 
per  paper,  to  be  worked  on  individually  in  the  next 
writing. 


Louis  Burke,  of  Lethbridge,  advocated  student 
questions  to  be  responded  to  by  the  teacher.  Only 
the  writer  knows  where  he  wants  feedback.  The 
questions,  which  can  range  from  "Is  the  rhetorical 
question  in  paragraph  two  effective?"  to  "The  con- 
clusion still  needs  work  —  what  ideas  do  you  have?", 
help  direct  teacher  response. 

David  Dillon  and  Dennis  Searle's  study  (1980) 
which  classifies  middle  grade  teacher  responses  to 
student  papers  finds  "the  majority  of  them  to  be 
didactic  in  intent  and  related  primarily  to  matters  of 
form  and  mechanics"  (Kantor,  1981,  p.  66). 

It  is  important  for  teachers  to  respond  orally  and  in 
writing  to  student  writing.  We  must  stop, 
sometimes,  to  evaluate  the  messages  we  send. 


EVALUATING  THE  STRANDS 


Some  suggestions  follow  for  specific  evaluative 
activities. 


WRITING 


1.  See  pages  89  to  95  in  this  chapter  for  sugges- 
tions on  marking  student  writing. 

2.  In  addition  to  student  audiences,  teachers  should 
capitalize  on  student  newspapers,  creative  writing 
journals  and  writing  contests;  persuasive  writing 


might  take  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor.  Other 
letters  might  be  composed  and  mailed  instead  of 
only  practiced.  Wait  for  replies  or  publication;  and 

3.   Mark  in  a  supportive  environment! 


READING/LITERATURE 


1 .  Assign  students  to  work  within  a  theme  or  form  to 
produce  "poetic  writing"  which  connects  with 
their  in-class  reading.  Ask  them  to  crticize  their 
own  piece;  for  example,  to  comment  on  purpose, 
theme,  stylistic  devices  used,  desired  effect  and 
so  on. 

2.  Present  a  new  passage  for  response  —  using  ap- 
propriate measurement  devices  for  the  situation. 

3.  Require  students  to  select  a  key  passage  from  a 
work  and  discuss,  in  detail,  its  importance  in  the 
work.  (Depending  on  the  genre,  the  discussion 
may   involve   purpose,   theme,    characterization, 


mood,  tone,  image  or  symbol,  plot  or  organiza- 
tion, etc.) 

4.  Provide  a  sight  passage.  Ask  questions  directly 
linked  to  the  skills  and  concepts  in  the  Statement 
of  Content  for  the  course  taught. 

5.  Have  students  share  a  piece  of  literature  that  il- 
lustrates a  specific  concept  and,  if  appropriate  for 
the  course,  evaluate  the  effect  created. 

6.  Present  a  previously  unseen  piece  of  literature  by 
an  author  who  has  been  studied.  Ask  students  to 
show  similarities  and  differences  to  work  already 
studied. 
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VIEWING 


1.  View  a  film  containing  themes  and  techniques 
considered  in  class:  (a)  ask  for  an  open  response; 
or  (b)  set  questions  based  on  objectives. 

2.  Assign  a  movie  review  (insist  that  students  write 
for  a  specific  newspaper  or  magazine  and  have 
them  read  some  published  reviews  first;  OR,  pro- 
vide a  format;  both  will  prevent  some  mere  sum- 
maries). 


3.  Assign  a  project  to  analyze  TV  commercials  as  ef- 
fective viewing. 

4.  After  viewing  a  play,  ask,  "What  might  a  deaf 
person  have  experienced?".  Students  may  want 
to  view  the  play  again. 

5.  Project  slides  and  require  commentary  about  the 
form. 


LISTENING 


1.  Play  several  prerecorded  excerpts.  Ask  students 
to  respond  to  questions  based  on  objectives  for 
the  course. 

2.  Assign  an  essay  (or  poem)  on  subjects  requiring 


thinking  about  listening,  such  as,  "What  is  a  good 
listener?". 

3.   Use  checklists  to  provide  information  to  student 
and  teacher. 


SPEAKING 


1.  Use  a  checklist  to  record  group  interaction. 
Teacher  or  student  can  act  as  observer.  Discuss 
observations  with  group. 

2.  Develop  an  analytic  scale  for  use  with  oral  presen- 
tations. 

3.  Have  the  listeners  comment  on  the  purpose, 
development,  delivery  and  effect  of  a  presenta- 
tion. Teacher  and  presenter  can  reflect  on  the 
comments. 

4.  Use  a  procedure  sheet,  such  as  the  one  following, 
to  focus  on  student  evaluation: 

"Discussion"  Task 

Sometimes  discussions  seem  to  work  very 
well,  and  sometimes  they  don 't  seem  to  get 
off  the  ground.  This  happens  in  all  discus- 
sions. We're  trying  to  find  out  what  helps 
make  good  discussions. 

You're  going  to  listen  to  a  tape  of 
yourselves  talking  about  "The  Pearl. " 
When  you  have  listened  to  it,  we'd  like  to 
you  talk  about  it.  We  want  to  hear  your 
ideas  about  what  things  help  to  make  useful 
discussions. 

Here  are  some  guestions  that  might  help: 

1.  Which  bits  of  the  discussion  went  best? 
What  kinds  of  things  seemed  to  help? 
What  did  people  say  that  got  the  discus- 
sion moving? 

2.  When  did  the  discussion  come  up 
against  dead  ends?  Can  you  tell  what 
caused  this? 

3.  Have  you  learned  anything  from  hearing 


yourselves  that  will  help  you  in  tackling 
future  discussions? 

4.  Do  you  think  that  discussing  in  a  group 
is  as  useful  as  working  on  your  own?  Is  it 
as  useful  as  working  in  full  class  with  the 
teacher?  (Barnes  and  Todd,  1977,  p. 
131) 

5.  Use  a  rating  sheet,  such  as  the  one  which  follows, 
for  class  and/or  teacher  evaluation. 
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DELIVERY  (Volume,  Pace, 
Elocution,  Pronunciation) 


3      6      9     12 


1      2      3 


2      4      6       8 


TOTAL  -  24 


Class  could  have  produced  a  description  of  each 
category,  like  Diederich  did,  as  an  earlier  learning 
experience. 
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PROGRAM  EVALUATION 


Evaluation  includes  participating  in  evaluating 
aspects  of  the  curriculum  in  order  to  improve  instruc- 
tion. The  following  checklist  has  been  developed  for 
use  by  the  teacher  or  department  in  considering  the 
implementation  of  the  program. 


Senior  High  Language  Arts  Checklist 

Students  are  learning  that: 

1.  Development  of  language  arts  skills  is  integrally 
related  to  success  in  one's  further  education, 
career  and  social  life. 

2.  Discriminating  enjoyment  of  literature,  live 
theatre,  public  speaking,  films  and  other  mass 
media  may  lead  to  an  enriched  use  of  leisure 
time. 

3.  A  language  arts  program  which  provides  for  a 
planned  approach  must  be  based  on  the  in- 
tegrative nature  of  all  aspects  of  receptive  and 
expressive  language  skills. 

4.  Language  instruction  involves  students  in  ac- 
tivities which  focus  on  the  unique  contribution  of 
the  language  skills  when  used  separately  and 
together. 

5.  Classroom  activities  incorporate  experiences 
which  reflect  meaningful  uses  of  language  and 
provide  for  relating  skills  and  content. 

6.  A  balanced  program  promotes  the  affective  and 
psychomotor  development  of  students  as  well 
as  the  cognitive  dimensions  of  growth. 

7.  Language  learning  activities  provided  in  the 
classroom  have  been  organized  for  a  balance 
which  reflects  the  actual  use  of  language  in  the 
real  world. 

8.  Students  have  opportunities  to  gain  competence 
in  using  language  in  a  range  of  functions  and  in  a 
variety  of  contexts. 

9.  Students  use  language  to  explore  their  own  feel- 
ings and  their  relations  with  others. 

10.  The  class  helps  students  extend  their  thinking 
skills  and  add  meaning  to  their  experience. 

11.  The  application  of  language  skills  is  seen  as 
necessary  for  successful  achievement  in  all  sub- 
ject areas. 

12.  Teachers  in  all  subjects  assume  responsibility  for 
appropriate  application  of  communication  skills 
as  they  relate  to  their  particular  areas. 

13.  The  acquisition  of  receptive  and  productive  con- 
trol of  school  language  (standard  English)  has 
been  preceded  by  the  goal  of  facilitating  initial 
learning  in  children's  own  dialects. 

14.  Students  are  becoming  increasingly  dis- 
criminating in  their  evaluation  of  communica- 
tions in  a  variety  of  modes. 
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15.  Students  are  communicating  with  increasing 
maturity,  logic  and  clarity. 

16.  Teachers  accept  and  respect  the  unique 
language  of  each  student  and  provide  for 
language  growth  in  a  classroom  environment 
characterized  by  mutual  respect,  acceptance 
and  trust. 

17.  The  role  of  the  school  includes  helping  students 
to  recognize,  appreciate  and  respect  language 
differences. 

18.  The  acquisition  of  standard  dialect  should  occur 
within  a  framework  which  provides  opportunities 
for  students  to  hear  and  practise  appropriate 
language  forms  in  a  variety  of  language  situa- 
tions. 

19.  Students  are  given  opportunities  to  enlarge  their 
experiences,  including  direct  experiences  and 
those  obtained  vicariously  through  listening, 
reading  and  viewing. 

20.  Students  are  given  help  in  finding  and  using 
language  to  clarify  and  organize  their  thinking 
and  feeling  about  their  experiences. 

21.  As  students  develop  concepts  and  understand- 
ings there  has  been  a  continuous  building  from 
concrete  experiences  and  discovery  towards 
more  abstract  study  and  learning. 

22.  School  experiences  maintain  the  link  between 
the  learner  and  what  is  to  be  learned  through  ac- 
tivities which  encourage  student  participation. 

23.  Students  have  opportunities  to  participate  in  ex- 
periences which  require  use  of  language  in  in- 
creasingly differentiated  contexts. 

24.  Classes  are  organized  so  that  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  teachers  and  students  to  interact 
through  the  medium  of  talk. 

25.  The  recognition  of  talk  as  a  significant  vehicle  for 
learning  considers  the  processes  involved  in 
understanding  meaning  conveyed  by  others  as 
well  as  the  student's  own  expression  of  mean- 
ing. 

26.  Experiences  are  enriched  when  they  are  shared 
through  conversation  and  discussion. 

27.  Writing  affords  an  opportunity  for  careful 
organization  of  one's  picture  of  reality. 

28.  Through  writing,  students  are  encouraged  to 
develop  the  precision,  clarity  and  imagination 
demanded  for  effective  communication. 

29.  Through  writing  students  are  becoming  sensitive 
to  different  purposes  and  audiences  in  com- 
munication. 

30.  Students  are  discerning  the  nature  and  value  of 
ideas  presented  through  mass  media,  and 
developing  knowledge  of  the  language  proper  to 
a  particular  medium. 
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CHAPTER  V 
RESOURCES 


The  learning  and  teaching  resources  listed  in  this 
chapter  are  intended  to  support  the  Statement  of 
Content  (see  p.  13  ff)  and  to  be  used  by  teachers 
and  students  in  the  development  of  language  arts 
skills  and  knowledge.  This  section  of  the  guide  con- 
tains comments  on  selecting  resources,  annotations 
of  prescribed,  supplementary  and  professional 
resources  and  a  few  words  about  the  hydra  of  cen- 
sorship. 

Prescribed  learning  resources  are  those  print  and 
non-print  resources  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Minister  of  Educaton  as  being  most  appropriate  for 


meeting  the  majority  of  goals  of  a  curriculum. 
Recommended  learning  resources  are  those  print 
and  non-print  resources  which  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Minister  or  the  Curriculum  Branch  of 
Alberta  Education  because  they  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  attainment  of  one  or  more  of  the 
major  goals  of  a  curriculum.  Supplementary  learn- 
ing resources  are  additional  print  and  non-print 
resources  which  may  be  selected  or  produced  to  sup- 
port a  curriculum  by  reinforcing  or  enriching  the 
learning  experience. 


SELECTING  RESOURCES 


All  school  materials  should  be  chosen  to: 

1.  support  the  program; 

2.  be  useful  to  students'  learning;  and 

3.  be  appropriate  to  developmental  levels  and 
abilities. 

Literary  materials  should: 

1.  support  the  Statement  of  Content; 

2.  be  appropriate  for  the  students'  age,  abilities, 
background; 

3.  represent  a  balance  between  today's  world  and 
the  world  of  the  past; 

4.  represent  creditable,  competent  writers; 

5.  reflect  a  pluralistic  society; 

6.  be  chosen  for  positive  features; 

7.  be  selected  by  placing  reason  and  principle 
above  personal  opinion  and  bias; 

8.  include  quality  Canadian  material; 

9.  provide  for  literary  and  aesthetic  appreciation; 
and 

10.  stimulate  the  critical  faculty  in  evaluating  the 
form  and  content  of  the  materials. 

Censorship  concerns  have  been  raised  about  some 
classics  as  well  as  about  much  popular  fiction.  Many 
great  books  have  been  banned.  Eight  categories  of 
suspect  books  are  identified  by  Ken  Donelson  (1974): 

1 .  Sex  ("filthy"  or  "risque"  or  "not  decent  reading 
material")  such  as  My  Darling,  My  Ham- 
burger and  1984. 

2.  Politics  or  quality  of  life  ("communist  inspired" 
or  attacking  Western  life),  such  as  Animal 
Farm,  Grapes  of  Wrath,  Brave  New  World. 


War  and  peace  (a  pacifist  viewpoint),  such  as 
The  Sun  Also  Rises. 


Religion  ("unchristian' 
of  church  and  state"), 


or  "violating  separation 
such  as  Siddhartha. 


5.  Sociology  and  race  ("biased  on  racial  matters" 
or  "Do  kids  have  to  see  all  that  ugliness?"),  such 
as  The  Outsiders  (Hinton),  To  Kill  a  Mock- 
ingbird. 

6.  Language  ("profane"  or  "obscene"  or  "unfit  for 
human  ears"),  such  as  Catcher  in  the  Rye. 

7.  Drugs  ("Don't  contaminate  children  with  dirty 
things"  or  "Haven't  we  already  heard  enough  of 
depressing  things  like  that?"),  such  as  That  was 
Then,  This  is  Now. 

8.  Inappropriate  adolescent  behavior  ("Can't  we 
give  them  better  role  models  than  that?"  or 
"Kids  should  know  better  than  to  act  that  way"), 
such  as  Lord  of  the  Flies. 

Teachers  need  to  be  aware  of  these  reasons  for 
complaints.  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  position  on  the  Students'  Right  to  Read 
(1972)  says,  in  part: 

Many  works  of  literature  important  to  our 
culture  contain  isolated  elements  to  which 
some  individuals  may  object  .  .  .  the  value 
and  impact  of  any  literary  work  must  be  ex- 
amined as  a  whole,  and  not  in  part  —  the 
impact  of  the  entire  work  transcending 
words,  phrases,  or  incidents  out  of  which  it 
is  made. 
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If  a  school  statement  or  policy  on  literature  exists, 
then  cogent  reasons  are  already  in  print  which 
develop  the  position  on  teaching  literature.  This  ra- 
tionale can  be  used  if  a  censorship  question  arises. 

Teachers  should  select  resources  that  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  community  and  the  students. 
Potential  problems  of  plot,  style,  censorship,  in- 
terest, and  literary  value  should  be  considered. 

Parents  should  know  what  is  being  read  in 
classrooms  and  why. 

Provision  of  a  series  of  titles  for  class  reading  en- 
courages students  to  select  what  they  will  read.  If  the 
material  is  offensive  to  them,  they  can  easily  read 
something  else. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURES  FOR  DEALING 
WITH  A  COMPLAINT 

To  encourage  thoughtful  reflection  by  a  complai- 
nant before  launching  a  review  of  suitability  of 
material,  a  questionnaire  may  be  used.  Several  such 
forms  exist.  All  encourage  the  entire  reading  of  a 
book  (or  material).  An  example  follows: 

Title: 

Author: 

Publisher: 


1.  Nature  of  objection  (be  specific,  cite  pages). 

2.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  result  of  reading 
this  book? 

3.  Did  you  read  the  entire  book?  Which  parts? 

4.  What  do  you  believe  is  the  theme  of  the  book? 

5.  Is  there  anything  good  about  the  book?  What? 

6.  Are  you  aware  of  the  judgment  of  this  book  by 
literary  critics? 

7.  What  alternative  book(s)  do  you  recommend  for 
reading  by  these  students? 

8.  What   would    you    like   done   about   the   book? 
(a)  do  not  assign  it  to  my  child; (b)  with- 


draw it  from  all  students; 
inclusion  in  the  classroom. 

Name: 

Address: 

Phone: 


Ac)  re-evaluate  its 


Signature  of  Complainant 


LEARNING  RESOURCES  -  PRESCRIBED 


Scholastic  Composition  4 

Edited    by    L.A.    Markham    and    J. A. 
Scholastic  Book  Services,  English  13. 


Pierson; 


This  book  is  designed  to  provide  sequential  in- 
struction in  composition  skills.  Activities  that  deal 
with  listening,  oral  language,  reading  and  viewing  are 
included.  All  fifteen  chapters  deal  with  a  specific  area 
of  writing  such  as  descriptions,  reports  or  letters. 
The  areas  of  writing  are  arranged  in  a  sequence 
beginning  with  the  earliest  and  progressing  to  the 
more  difficult.  Writing  models  are  provided  from 
published  authors'  and  students'  writing.  A  teacher's 
guide  which  is  designed  for  books  4,  5,  and  6  has 
been  developed.  The  guide  provides  an  overview  of 
the  material  and  general  suggestions  for  teaching  the 
material. 

New  Voices  in  Literature,  Language  and 
Composition  2 


Edited   by 
English  13. 


J.   Cline,   et  al;   Ginn  and   Company; 


This  text  is  a  literature-based  language  arts  book 
designed  for  use  by  unmotivated  students.  All 
language  arts  skills  are  dealt  with  in  an  integrated 
manner.  Literature  selections,  which  were  chosen  for 
high  interest,  serve  as  a  focus  for  each  unit.  The 


guide  book  provides  general  suggestions  for 
teaching  the  program  and  detailed  lesson  plans  for 
each  unit. 

Developing  Your  Communications  Skills 

R.J.  McMaster;  Academic  Press  Canada  Limited; 
English  13. 

This  book  begins  with  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
variety  of  communication,  then  proceeds  to  examine 
the  English  language.  The  third  portion  of  the  book 
introduces  the  main  forms  of  discourse  and  shows 
students  the  most  effective  way  of  handling  them. 

Early  September 

J. A.  MacNeill;  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons;  English 
13. 

An  anthology  of  26  short  stories  written  by  Cana- 
dian and  world  authors.  They  are  arranged  in  five 
themes:  "Clash  and  Conflict",  "Laughter  and 
Light",  "The  Unexplained  and  Unexplored", 
"Suspense  and  Surprise",  and  "Tears  and 
Triumphs".  The  stories  were  selected  to  highlight  the 
main  elements  of  the  short  story.  The  teacher's  guide 
provides  specific  suggestions  for  teaching  the  short 
story.  A  wide  variety  of  follow-up  activities  is  pro- 
vided. A  selection  focuses  on  the  elements  of  the 
writer's  craft.  A  story  summary  and  reading  difficulty 
level  are  provided  for  each  story. 
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Time  of  Your  Life 

J.  Henderson;  Gage  Publishing;  English  13. 

An  anthology  of  16  contemporary  Canadian, 
American  and  British  short  stories.  Biographical 
notes  are  provided  with  each  story:  notes,  questions, 
essay  questions,  and  a  glossary  of  terms  are  located 
at  the  back  of  the  book. 


Connections  I  —  Imagining 

Edited  by  G.  Kirkland  and  R.  Davies;  Gage 
Publishing;  English  13. 

This  is  a  literature-oriented  language  arts  text.  The 
book  integrates  development  of  skills  in  reading,  oral 
language,  topics  of  composition,  listening  and  view- 
ing. The  content  is  arranged  in  four  thematic  units: 
"Animals:  Mirrors  of  Man",  "The  Bizarre,  the  Fan- 
tastic and  the  Supernatural",  "Innocence  and  Ex- 
perience", and  "Against  all  Odds".  The  teacher's 
guide  provides  detailed  and  specific  suggestions  for 
teaching  the  selection.  Generally  speaking,  the  guide 
provides  suggestions  pertaining  to  classroom 
organization  and  control,  teaching  techniques  and 
evaluation  procedures. 


Seasons".  Each  section  contains  myths  (Greek, 
Chinese,  Native  American)  as  well  as  short  stories, 
poems,  exerpts  from  novels  and  song  lyrics  written 
by  classical  and  modern  authors.  A  teacher's  manual 
provides  background  information  for  each  section. 


Kaleidoscope 

Edited  by  J.  Metcalf;  publisher  by  Van  Nostrand 
Reinhold;  English  10. 

An  anthology  of  12  Canadian  short  stories.  The 
teacher's  guide  will  provide  questions  and  a  brief 
biography  of  the  author  and  plot  summary. 


The  Writing  Experience 

C.  Schoen,  et  al;  McClelland  and  Steward  Ltd.; 
English  10. 

A  composition  text  designed  to  provide  instruction 
in  writing  skills.  Each  chapter  contains  activities  to 
promote  thinking  and  discussion,  and  a  focus  on 
language  learnings;  sections  deal  with  description, 
narration,  essay  and  process  paper. 


Impact 

Edited  by  W.  Eckersley;  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons; 
English  10. 

Anthology  of  poetry,  organized  along  the  follow- 
ing themes:  Life  in  the  20th  Century,  Protest, 
Religion,  Love,  Death,  Nature,  Animals  and  Modern 
Fables,  War,  Poetry. 


Communicating  in  Your  World 

R.J.  McMaster;  Academic  Press  Canada  Limited; 
English  10. 

This  book  provides  an  integrated  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  all  language  arts  skills  including  speak- 
ing, writing,  reading,  listening  and  thinking.  A 
teacher's  quide  which  gives  direction  and  student  ac- 
tivities which  support  this  approach  is  available. 


Sunlight  and  Shadows 

Edited  by  James  A.  MacNeill  and  G.A.  Sorestad; 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons;  English  10. 

An  anthology  of  23  short  stories  by  Canadian, 
British  and  American  authors.  The  stories  are 
presented  in  five  themes:  "Life  or  Death",  "Folly", 
"Anguish",  "Of  the  Heart",  and  "Beyond".  The 
teacher's  guide  provides  suggestions  for  teaching 
the  story.  Activities  for  developing  vocabulary, 
testing,  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  viewing  skills 
are  provided.  A  section  of  the  guide  focuses  on  the 
elements  of  the  writer's  craft.  Literary  techniques  are 
dealt  with.  A  story  summary  and  reading  difficulty 
level  are  provided  for  each  story. 

Man  the  Myth-Maker 

W.T.  Jewkes;  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.; 
distributed  by  Academic  Press  Canada  Limited; 
English  10. 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  myths  and  poems 
organized  in  themes  and  based  on  six  archetypal  pat- 
terns: "Golden  Age"  (creation),  "Prometheus"  (God- 
teacher),  "The  Loss  of  Innocence",  "The  Flood", 
"The  Metamorphoses"  (changes)  and  "The  Rituals 


New  Worlds 

Edited    by    J. 
English  10. 


Metcalf;     McGraw-Hill     Ryerson; 


An  anthology  of  14  Canadian  short  stories.  The 
last  portion  of  the  book  contains  questions  about  the 
stories  and  a  commentary  on  the  genre. 


Scholastic  Composition  5 

Edited    by    L.A.     Markham    and    J. A. 
Scholastic  Book  Services,  English  23. 


Pierson; 


This  book  is  designed  to  provide  sequential  in- 
struction in  composition  skills.  Activities  that  deal 
with  listening,  oral  language,  reading  and  viewing  are 
included.  All  15  chapters  deal  with  a  specific  area  of 
writing  such  as  descriptions,  reports  or  letters.  The 
areas  of  writing  are  arranged  in  a  sequence  beginning 
with  the  easiest  and  progressing  to  the  more  difficult. 
Writing  models  are  provided  from  published  authors' 
and  students'  writing.  A  teacher's  guide  which  is 
designed  for  books  4,  5  and  6  has  been  developed. 
The  guide  provides  an  overview  of  the  material. 
General  suggestions  for  teaching  the  material  are 
provided. 
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New  Voices  in  Literature,  Language  and 
Composition  3 

Edited  by  J.  Cline,  et  al;  Ginn  and  Company; 
English  23. 

This  text  is  a  literature-based  language  arts  book 
designed  for  use  by  unmotivated  students.  All 
language  arts  skills  are  dealt  with  in  an  integrated 
manner.  Literature  selections,  which  were  chosen  for 
high  interest,  serve  as  focus  for  each  unit.  The  guide 
book  provides  general  suggestions  for  teaching  the 
program  and  detailed  lesson  plans  for  each  unit. 

Canadian  Stories  of  Action  and  Adventure 

Edited  by  J.  Stevens  and  R.J.  Smith;  Gage 
Publishing;  English  23. 

A  collection  of  18  short  stories  by  Canadian 
authors.  A  section  of  biographical  notes  on  the 
authors  is  included.  A  teacher's  guide  is  available. 


Eighty  Canadian  authors  of  prose,  poetry  and 
drama  are  represented  in  this  book.  French  authors 
are  represented  by  translation  and  the  scope  from 
the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  1970's.  The  authors 
are  arranged  alphabetically,  with  a  brief  bibliography, 
discussion  of  work,  quotations  from  reviews  and 
references  to  critical  studies.  A  teacher's  guide  is 
available. 


Prose  for  Discussion 

Edited  by  E.W.  Buxton  and  B.  Buxton;  Gage 
Publishing;  English  20. 

This  is  a  continuing  authorization  that  contains 
both  short  stories  and  essays.  They  are  divided  into 
four  areas:  "Education  and  Experience",  "The 
Measure  of  Man",  "Man  and  Society",  and 
"Science,  Technology  and  the  Arts".  A  teacher's 
guide  is  available. 


Quest 

Edited  by  W.  Eckersley;  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons; 
English  23. 

This  collection  of  poetry  written  over  a  period  of 
several  centuries  has  been  selected  to  emphasize  the 
relationships  with  the  Twentieth  Century.  There  is 
some  Canadian  material,  but  the  emphasis  is 
American  and  British.  Notes  and  questions  are  pro- 
vided for  each  selection. 


Connections  2  —  Relating 

G.  Kirkland  and  R.  Davies;  Gage  Publishing; 
English  23. 

This  literature-oriented  language  arts  book  pro- 
vides for  an  integrated  development  of  skills  in 
reading,  oral  language,  topics  for  composition, 
listening  and  viewing.  The  teacher's  guide  provides 
detailed  and  specific  suggestions  for  teaching  the 
selections  in  the  textbook.  In  addition,  it  provides 
general  guidelines  and  specific  suggestions  pertain- 
ing to  classroom  organization  and  control,  teaching 
techniques  and  evaluation  procedures. 

Developing  Writing  Skills 

Edited  by  W.  West;  Prentice-Hall  Canada,  Inc.; 
English  20. 

This  composition  book  provides  coverage  of  all 
writing  skills.  The  first  two  chapters  introduce  the 
writing  process.  The  remaining  chapters  deal  with 
specific  kinds  of  writing  such  as  exposition,  persua- 
sion and  the  resource  paper.  The  teacher's  guide 
provides  an  overview  of  the  text  and  suggestions  as 
to  how  to  use  it  effectively  in  the  classroom  setting. 

Oxford  Anthology  of  Canadian  Literature 

Edited  by  R.  Weaver  and  W.  Toye;  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press;  English  20. 


Theme  and  Image  I 

Edited  by  C.  Gillanders;  Copp  Clark  Pitman; 
English  20. 

This  anthology  of  poetry  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions: "Canadian  Poetry",  "Great  Themes  in 
Poetry",  and  "Form  and  Language  in  Poetry".  There 
are  brief  biographies  and  notes.  An  extensive 
teacher's  guide  has  been  prepared.  It  contains  critical 
writings,  notes  on  the  poems  and  authors,  and  ques- 
tions for  discussion  and  assignment. 


Scholastic  Composition  6 

Edited  by  L.A.  Markham  et  al;  Scholastic  Book 
Services;  English  23. 

This  book  is  designed  to  provide  sequential  in- 
struction in  composition  skills.  Activities  that  deal 
with  listening,  oral  language,  reading  and  viewing  are 
included.  All  15  chapters  deal  with  a  specific  area  of 
writing  such  as  descriptions,  reports  or  letters.  The 
areas  of  writing  are  arranged  in  a  sequence  beginning 
with  the  easiest  and  progressing  to  the  more  difficult. 
Writing  models  are  provided  from  published  authors' 
and  students'  writing.  A  teacher's  guide  which  is 
designed  for  books  4,  5  and  6  has  been  developed. 
The  guide  provides  an  overview  of  the  material  and 
general  suggestions  for  teaching  the  material. 


Voice  and  Vision 

Edited  by  J.  Hodgins  and  W.H.  New;  McClelland 
and  Stewart;  English  33. 

Consisting  mainly  of  poetry,  this  anthology  also 
contains  some  short  stories,  essays  and  songs.  The 
material  has  a  balance  between  the  traditional  and 
modern.  The  selections  are  arranged  in  three  units: 
"Looking  at  Self",  "Listening  to  Others",  and 
"Observing  the  World".  Discussion  questions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  back. 
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Connections  3  —  Discovering 

G.  Kirkland  and  R.  Davies;  Gage  Publishing; 
English  33. 

This  literature-oriented  language  arts  book  pro- 
vides for  an  integrated  development  of  skills  in 
reading,  oral  language,  topics  for  composition, 
listening  and  viewing.  The  teacher's  guide  provides 
detailed  and  specific  suggestions  for  teaching  the 
selections  in  the  textbook.  In  addition,  it  provides 
general  guidelines  and  specific  suggestions  pertain- 
ing to  classroom  organization  and  control,  teaching 
techniques  and  evaluation  procedures. 

Literature:  Poetry 

Edited  by  J.B.  Hogins;  Science  Research 
Associates;  English  30. 

This  chronologically  arranged  selection  of  poetry 
contains  material  from  early  Greece  through  to  the 
present.  There  is  some  Canadian  material,  but  the 
emphasis  is  on  British  and  American.  An  introduc- 
tion provides  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of  poetry. 
There  are  brief  notes  and  one  or  two  questions 
following  the  poems. 

The  Lyric  Potential 

Edited  by  J.E.  Miller;  Gage  Publishing;  English  30. 

This  poetry  anthology  contains  material  written 
over  the  past  400  years.  The  poems  are  grouped  into 
22  sections.  Questions  are  provided  for  each  selec- 
tion and  a  handbook  of  literary  terms  and  techniques 
which  defines  terms  inductively  is  included. 

Active  Stylist 

Edited  by  W.H.  New  and  W.E.  Messenger; 
Prentice-Hall  Canada,  Inc.;  English  30. 

This  is  an  anthology  of  non-fiction  prose  repre- 
senting various  forms  including  essays,  interviews, 
letters,  journals  and  advertising  copy.  The  selections 
include  writings  from  Canadian,  British,  Australian 
and  American  authors  and  deal  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects including  science,  history,  language,  medicine, 
politics,  economics  and  psychology. 

Story  and  Structure 

Edited  by  L.  Perrine;  Academic  Press  Canada 
Limited;  English  30. 

This  previously  authorized  short-story  text  has 
been  revised.  The  new  edition  contains  25  percent 
Canadian  content. 

Rhetoric  Made  Plain 

A.C.  Winkler  and  J.R.  McCuen;  J.M.  Dent  and 
Sons;  English  30. 

This  composition  text  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. Part  One  deals  with  prewriting  and  includes 
sections  on  such  topics  as  the  meaning  of  rhetoric. 
Part  Two  provides  assistance  in  areas  related  directly 


to  writing.  Part  Three  deals  with  special  assignments 
including  the  research  paper,  literary  criticism  and 
reports.  A  teacher's  guide  is  available. 


The  Writing  Process 

Q.L.  Gehle  and  D.J.  Rollo;  St.  Martin's  Press; 
distributed  by  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons;  English  30. 

This  composition  text  is  organized  to  parallel  the 
writing  process.  It  contains  three  sections,  "The  Pre- 
Writing  Process",  "The  Developmental  Process", 
and  "The  Revision  Process".  The  appendices  include 
a  sample  of  a  paper  undergoing  revision,  a  selection 
on  writing  a  research  paper  and  a  list  of  grammatical 
terms  and  definitions. 

The  Heath  Introduction  to  Literature 

A.S.  Landry  (Editor);  D.C.  Heath  and  Company; 
English  30. 

This  is  a  multigenre  anthology  of  literature.  It  con- 
tains short  stories,  poetry  and  drama  (Greek, 
Shakespearean  and  modern).  There  is  a  teacher's 
guide. 

Theme  and  Image  II 

Edited  by  C.  Gillanders;  Copp  Clark  Pitman; 
English  30. 

This  thematically  arranged  volume  of  poetry  has 
approximately  25  percent  Canadian  material.  The 
rest  is  divided  equally  between  British  and  American. 
Although  thematically  organized,  it  provides  ex- 
amples of  poetry  from  the  Romantics  to  the  present. 
An  extensive  teacher's  guide  is  available.  It  contains 
critical  writings,  notes  on  the  poems  and  poets  and 
suitable  questions  for  classroom  and  assignments. 

Communications  Handbook 

Nelson  Canada  Limited;  English  13-23-33. 

This  handbook  without  exercises  contains 
chapters  on  "Study  Skills",  "Getting  Ready  to 
Write",  "The  Research  Paper",  "Writing  Style", 
"Formats",  "Checking  Written  Work",  "Letters" 
and  "Speaking  and  Listening". 


The  Little  English  Handbook  for  Canadians 

J.B.  Bell  and  E.P.J.  Corbett;  John  Wiley  and  Sons 
Canada  Limited;  English  13-23-33. 

This  handbook  contains  sections  on  "Format  of 
Manuscripts",  "Grammar",  "Style",  "Paragraph- 
ing", "Punctuation",  "Mechanics",  "Format  of  the 
Research  Paper"  and  "Forms  for  Letters".  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  sections  on  "Resume",  "Tenses  of 
the  English  Verb",  "Glossary  of  Grammatical 
Terms",  "Spelling  Rules",  "Commonly  Misspelled 
Words",  and  "Everyday  Metric  Units".  There  are  no 
exercises. 
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The  Canadian  Writer's  Handbook 

W.E.  Messenger  and  J.  de  Bruyn;  Prentice-Hall 
Canada,  Inc.;  English  10-20-30. 

This  handbook  is  divided  into  five  sections: 
"Sentences,  Grammar  and  Punctuation",  "Me- 
chanics, Style  and  the  Larger  Elements  of  Composi- 
tion", "The  Research  Paper  and  Simple  Essays", 
"Correction  Symbols"  and  "Omnibus  Checklist". 
There  are  exercises  to  support  each  section. 


Handbook  of  English,  Third  Canadian  Edition 

H.  Shaw;  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson;  English  10-20-30. 

This  handbook  contains  sections  on  "Grammar", 
"Usage",  "Punctuation  and  Mechanics",  "Diction", 
"The  Sentence",  "The  Paragraph",  "The  Composi- 
tion", "The  Special  Composition"  (research  paper), 
and  "Language  Resources".  Exercises  to  support 
each  section  are  included. 
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LEARNING  RESOURCES  -  SUPPLEMENTARY 


ALBERTA  HERITAGE  LEARNING 
RESOURCES 

Project  2.0,  Western  Canadian  Literature  for 
Youth,  contains  ten  volumes  of  selected  literary 
works  relating  to  Western  Canada.  A  class  set  of 
each  anthology  has  been  distributed  to  every  junior 
and  senior  high  school  in  Alberta  to  supplement  the 
existing  curriculum.  Teachers'  guides  are  included 
with  the  anthologies.  These  anthologies  have  been 
collated  according  to  the  interest  level  and  reading 
ability  of  junior  high  students.  However,  teachers  of 
senior  high  students  will  likewise  find  in  them  a  rich 
source  of  supplementary  material. 

A  Sense  of  Place 

Theresa  M.  Ford  (Ed.);  Alberta  Education,  1979.  A 
Sense  of  Place  examines  the  effect  families, 
friends,  traditions  and  physical  surroundings  have  in 
molding  the  unique  individual  that  characterizes 
every  human  being. 

Road  to  Yesterday 

Theresa  M.  Ford  (Ed.);  Alberta  Education,  1979. 
Road  to  Yesterday  takes  a  reminiscent  look  at  the 
voyageurs,  pioneers,  prospectors,  immigrants  and 
policemen  who  opened  up  and  settled  the  West. 

Tales:  Tall  and  True 

Theresa  M.  Ford  (Ed.);  Alberta  Education,  1979. 
Tales:  Tall  and  True,  as  the  title  implies,  recounts 
stories  of  both  fact  and  fiction,  including  a  treasury 
of  Indian  and  Inuit  legends  which  form  an  important 
segment  of  the  literary  heritage  of  Western  Canada. 

In  Jeopardy 

Theresa  M.  Ford  (Ed.);  Alberta  Education,  1979.  In 
Jeopardy  tells  of  the  danger  people  are  subject  to 
from  their  environment,  from  the  forces  of  nature, 
from  other  people  and  from  themselves. 

Panorama 

Theresa  M.  Ford  (Ed.);  Alberta  Education,  1979. 
Panorama  focuses  on  the  landscapes,  seascapes 
and  mountain-scapes  of  the  West  and  the  diverse 
ways  in  which  people  have  coped  with  them. 

Diversions 

Theresa  M.  Ford  (Ed.);  Alberta  Education,  1979. 
Diversions  presents  a  variety  of  selections  which 
depict  the  various  ways  Western  Canadians  have  en- 
joyed and  are  still  enjoying  fun,  relaxation  and  enter- 
tainment from  box  socials  to  hockey  games. 

Western  Profiles 

Theresa  M.  Ford  (Ed.);  Alberta  Education,  1979. 
Western  Profiles  is  a  collage  of  stories  about  some 
of  the  fascinating  people  who  made,  or  are  still  mak- 
ing, their  homes  in  Western  Canada. 


Transitions 

Theresa  M.  Ford  (Ed.);  Alberta  Education,  1979. 
Transitions  recognizes  that  everything  within  and 
around  mankind  is  in  a  constant  state  of  change.  It 
highlights  the  transitions  that  have  occurred  in  the 
West  —  and  in  Westerners. 

Western  Moods 

Theresa  M.  Ford  (Ed.);  Alberta  Education,  1979. 
Western  Moods  takes  a  literary  look  at  the  various 
moods  people  are  subject  to.  Some  of  these  are 
humorous,  national,  reverent,  poetic,  introspective, 
fanciful. 


Who  Owns  the  Earth? 

Theresa  M.  Ford  (Ed.);  Alberta,  Education,  1979. 
Who  Owns  the  Earth?  examines  man's  role  in  the 
conservation  of  the  environment,  including  plant  and 
animal  life. 

Project  3.0  contains  32  titles  of  full  length  works. 
These  are  available  in  all  high  school  and  public 
libraries  in  Alberta.  The  works  range  from  W.O.  Mit- 
chell's Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?,  illustrated  by 
William  Kurelek;  to  non-fiction  titles  about  the 
geography  and  history  of  the  province;  to  Howard 
O'Hagen's  mythic  Tay  John.  Single  copies  of  these 
books  were  provided  to  schools  in  order  to  make 
Alberta  literature  accessible.  The  books  are  specially 
bound  and  use  the  same  logo  on  the  spine  as  do  the 
anthologies.  A  teacher's  guide  presents  further  infor- 
mation on  each  of  the  books  as  well  as  questions  for 
readers. 


NON-PRINT  MATERIAL  FOR 
LISTENING-SPEAKING-VIEWING 

The  Leaf,  Not  the  Tree  is  a  slide  set  available 
from  Gage  Publishers  which  is  very  usable  in  viewing 
lessons. 

The  Centre  for  the  Humanities  is  a  company  which 
produces  slide-sound  sets  of  high  quality.  The 
following  identified  kits  are  useful  in  teaching  listen- 
ing, speaking  and  viewing.  (Slide-sound  sets  are  also 
available  for  literature,  reading  and  writing.) 

"Communication  is  Power:  Mass  Media  and  Mass 
Persuasion" 

"Film:  A  Reflection  of  American  Values" 
"Fiction  into  Film:  Literature  Goes  to  the  Movies" 
"TV  News:  Information  or  Entertainment" 
"Learning   to   See  and   Understand:    Developing 
Visual  Literacy" 
"A   Picture's  Worth   a   Thousand   Words:    Inter- 
preting Visual  Information" 
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"Communicating  Skills:  Learning  to  Listen  and  Ex- 
press Yourself" 
"Speak  Up:  Skills  of  Oral  Communication" 
"Listening  Skills:  How  to  be  an  Active  Listener" 


A  catalogue  is  available  from  the  Center  for  the 
Humanities  Ltd.,  Communications  Park,  Box  1000, 
Mount  Kisco,  New  York    10549. 
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PROFESSIONAL  RESOURCES 


GENERAL 

Barnes,  Douglas.  The  Language,  the  Learner  and 
the  School.  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex:  Penguin 
Books,  1969,  129  pp. 

The  majority  of  the  book  is  a  study  by  Barnes  of 
language  interaction  in  twelve  lessons  in  a  secondary 
school.  He  analyzes  and  comments  on  the  language 
used  by  students  and  teachers  in  "the  ebb  and  flow" 
of  the  classroom,  during  these  lessons.  His 
categories  and  observations  are  useful  launching 
points  into  thinking  about  language  in  school.  Also 
included  in  this  volume  are  two  essays:  "Talking  to 
Learn"  by  James  Britton  and  "A  Language  Policy 
Across  the  Curriculum"  by  Harold  Rosen. 

Bergman,  Floyd  L.  The  English  Teacher's  Activi- 
ties Handbook:  An  Idea  Book  for  Middle  and 
Secondary  Schools.  Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
Inc.,  1976,  361  pp. 

Thousands  of  ideas  for  the  classroom  are  organ- 
ized into  activities  to  introduce;  to  encourage 
deliberation,  evaluation,  or  application.  The  parts  of 
the  book  are  composition,  grammar/language, 
literature,  reading,  room  management.  Many  of 
these  ideas  would  enliven  an  academic  course. 
Teachers  of  diploma  English  who  are  looking  for 
ideas  should  find  many  here. 

Britton,  James.  Language  and  Learning.  Miami: 
University  of  Miami  Press,  1979,  210  pp. 

Britton  deals  with  man's  symbolizing  nature,  with 
language  development,  language  functions,  au- 
dience and  language,  and  language  and  thought.  He 
develops  insights  about  language  acquisition  into  in- 
structional implications.  He  presents  discussions  of 
speaking,  drama,  reading  and  writing,  concluding 
with  a  discussion  of  the  language  and  thought  pro- 
cesses of  adolescents. 


Dixon,   John.   Growth  through   English.   Oxford: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1975,  137  pp.;  $6.00. 

Discusses  language  and  personal  growth,  mastery 
of  language,  processes  in  language  learning,  class 
activities,  knowledge  versus  operational  use  of 
language,  continuity  in  educational  programs,  ex- 
aminations and  teacher  education.  The  book  pro- 
vides further  background  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
program. 

Martin,  Nancy  et  al.  Writing  and  Learning  Across 
the  Curriculum.  London:  Ward  Lock,  1976. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  audience  and  function  in 
writing  is  presented  by  Martin's  team.  Furthermore, 
the  book  deals  with  learning  theory  and  the  move- 
ment from  talking  to  writing.  It  offers  several  sugges- 
tions about  related  teaching  methodology. 


Moffett,  James  and  Betty  Jane  Wagner.  Student- 
Centered  Language  Arts  and  Reading,  K-13:  A 
Handbook  for  Teachers.  Second  Edition. 
Boston:  Houghton-Mifflin,  1976,  488  pp. 

The  integrated  program  described  offers  useful  in- 
sights into  philosophy  and  methodology.  Ideas  about 
speaking,  listening,  writing  workshop  and  small 
groups  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  1981  pro- 
gram. 

Prest,  Peter.  Integration.  Alberta  Education,  1981. 

This  monograph  extends  the  idea  of  integration 
and  provides  specific  ideas  for  integrated  learning  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

Schools  Council  Publications:  From  Information  to 
Understanding.  London:  Ward  Lock,  1976. 

The  pamphlet  presents  probing  commentary  on 
the  importance  of  language  use  in  the  learning  pro- 
cess. Teachers  who  desire  background  in  expressive 
or  exploratory  language  would  profit  from  the  text. 

Slate  Starter  Sheets.  Slate  Steering  Committee, 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English;  ($1 .00  per 
set). 

The  Slate  Starter  Sheets  are  position  papers 
designed  to  promote  informed  discussion  of  specific 
social-political  issues  affecting  the  teaching  of 
English  language  arts.  Produced  by  the  council's 
standing  committee  to  provide  support  for  the  learn- 
ing and  teaching  of  English,  each  one-  to  two-page 
starter  sheet  contains  a  statement  of  professional 
viewpoints  and  relevant  research,  suggests 
strategies  for  action  and  includes  a  brief  list  of  further 
resources.  Volume  I  pertains  to  the  back-to-the- 
basics  movement.  Volume  II  focuses  on  the  effects 
of  standardized  testing.  Volumes  III  and  IV  cover  a 
variety  of  issues.  Starter  sheets  may  be  duplicated 
for  distribution  to  others  for  better  understanding  of 
the  goals  of  teaching  the  English  language  arts. 

Spann,  Sylvia  and  Mary  Beth  Culp  (Eds.)  Thematic 
Units  in  Teaching  English  and  the  Humani- 
ties. Urbana,  III.:  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  1975,  208  pp.;  $8.75  ($6.60  members)  in 
binder,  $6.75  ($4.50  members). 

Practical  plans  to  involve  students  in  thematic 
units.  Each  unit  includes  general  objectives,  notes  on 
evaluation,  materials  needed,  daily  lessons,  related 
activities  and  bibliography.  The  15  themes  are  "How 
to  Eat  a  Poem:  An  Introduction  to  Poetry";  "Poets 
on  Work";  "Culture  Outside  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  .  .  .  ";  "The  Speaking  Voice  and  the 
Search  for  Self";  "I  Think  I  Saw  a  Theme:  An  In- 
troduction to  Filmmaking";  "It's  the  Real  Thing! 
(Isn't  It?):  Media  and  the  Representation  of  Life"; 
"Death:  A  Lively  Experience";  "Utopia:  Dream  or 
Reality";   "The   Hero  as  'Super'   Man";   "A  Moral 
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Dilemma:  Individual  Conscience  Versus  Established 
Authority";  "Grow  Old  Along  With  Me";  "You  and 
the  Family";  "The  World  of  the  Occult";  "Sports 
Literature";  and  "The  Future  Arrives  Before  the  Past 
Has  Left". 

Spann,  Sylvia  and  Mary  Beth  Culp  (Eds.).  Thematic 
Units  in  Teaching  English  and  the  Humani- 
ties, First  Supplement.  Urbana,  III.:  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1977,  85  pp. 

Five  units  are  presented:  "The  New  Journalism 
and  the  Student  Voice";  "Is  Anyone  Out  There?" 
(Science  Fiction);  "Male/Female  in% Literature  and 
the  Media";  "The  Exodus  Theme  in  Black  American 
Literature";  "Teaching  About  Divorce". 

Spann,  Sylvia  and  Mary  Beth  Culp  (Eds.).  Thematic 
Units  in  Teaching  English  and  the  Humani- 
ties, Second  Supplement.  Urbana,  III.:  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1980,  161  pp. 

These  thematic  units  focus  on  communication 
skills.  From  these  themes,  plans  for  teaching  writing, 
listening,  persuasion  and  reasoning  are  developed  in 
units  called  "School  Days";  "Teaching  Logic"; 
"Nostalgia  and  the  Interview";  "Futurism"; 
"Framework  and  Composition";  "Advertising 
Comes  to  School";  "Politics  in  America";  "Voices 
for  Justice". 

Spaan,  Sylvia  and  Mary  Beth  Culp  (Eds).  Thematic 
Units  in  Teaching   English  and  the  Humani- 
ties,   Third    Supplement.    Urbana,    III.:    National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1980,  111  pp. 
The  thematic  units  presented  here  are  "Progres- 
sions: Encouragement  and  Success  for  the  Reluctant 
Student     and     Anxious    Teacher";     "Nature:     A 
Rediscovery";     "Rediscovering    Themes    in     Fairy 
Tales";  "Sleuth   +    Proof   =   Truth:  A  Formula  for 
Mystery";  "Tradition  and  Change:  Based  on  Fiddler 
on  the  Roof";  "Celebrating  Life";  "The  Jewish  Ex- 
perience in  American  Literature". 

Stanford,  Gene  (Ed.).  Classroom  Practices  in 
Teaching  English,  1978-79.  Activating  the 
Passive  Student.  Urbana,  III.:  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  1978,  151  pp.;  $5.25. 

The  writers  offer  specific  techniques  that  "involve 
the  students  in  doing  English,  not  just  absorbing  it." 
Twenty-seven  articles  detail  methods  that  have 
worked:  creating  task-oriented  small  groups,  struc- 
turing role-playing  and  dramatic  activities,  devising 
games  that  combine  high  motivation  with  effective 
skill-building,  and  many  more.  Articles  are  grouped 
in  four  sections:  "Reading",  "Composing", 
"Poetry,"  and  "Research." 

Squire,    James    R.    The    Teaching    of    English. 

Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1977. 

The  collection  of  readings  presents  prominent 
language  arts  specialists  who  address  current  topics 
in    the    field.    Authors    include    Britton,    Moffett, 


Glathorn,  Purves  and  Emig.  The  essays  deal  with 
language  functions,  essential  competencies,  non- 
print  media,  values  study,  changing  curricula,  writing 
process,  reading,  learning  environment,  evaluation, 
teacher  education  and  future  trends  in  language  arts. 


PERIODICALS 

The  following  professional  periodicals  are  available 
from  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
1111  Kenyon  Road,  Urbana,  Illinois,  61801.  A  free 
catalogue  of  all  publications  is  available  upon  re- 
quest. 

English  Journal.  An  idea  magazine  for  middle 
school,  junior  and  senior  high  English  teachers.  Ar- 
ticles on  the  teaching  of  literature,  language  and 
composition  range  from  practical  classroom  techni- 
ques to  theory  and  issues  affecting  the  teacher. 
Regular  features  include  reviews  of  professional 
publications,  teaching  materials,  young  adult  books, 
research  and  media.  Published  September  through 
April  (eight  issues). 

College  English.  Articles  on  the  working  con- 
cepts of  criticism,  the  nature  of  critical  and  scholarly 
reasoning  and  educational  theory,  and  issues  of  con- 
cern to  college  English  teachers.  Contemporary 
poetry;  reviews  of  recent  books;  lively  "Comment 
and  Response"  section.  Published  September 
through  April  (eight  issues). 


OTHER  PERIODICALS 

Council-Grams.  The  educator's  round-up  of  cur- 
rent news  —  political,  economic  and  social  —  with 
significance  for  teachers  and  administrators  of 
English  programs.  Published  September,  November, 
January,  March,  May. 

College  Composition  and  Communication 
(CCCC).  Forum  for  teachers  of  writing  in  two  and 
four-year  colleges.  Contributors  discuss  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  composition  or  communica- 
tion and  relate  them  to  the  teaching  of  literature  and 
language.  Published  October,  December,  February, 
May. 

Research  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  Articles 
on  new  research  findings  in  the  teaching  of  English, 
along  with  summaries  of  current  research  trends  and 
a  continuous  annotated  bibliography  of  recent 
research.  Published  October,  December,  February, 
May. 

CSSEDC  Quarterly  (CSSEDC).  Intended  to  keep 
English  department  heads  aware  of  their  role  and  its 
relationship  to  the  study  and  improvement  of  the 
teaching  of  English.  Published  October,  January, 
March,  May. 
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The  Canadian  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
publishes  two  journals,  available  for  the  cost  of 
membership.  Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  Teachers  Membership,  2417  -  25 
Avenue,  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  S4S  4E7. 

English  Quarterly.  A  journal  which  contains 
articles  related  to  all  the  language  arts.  Published 
quarterly,  the  issues  each  centre  around  a  theme. 
Most  of  the  writers  are  Canadian.  Interviews  are 
sometimes  included.  Book  reviews  are  included. 

Highway  One  is  directed  to  elementary  and 
middle  school  teachers.  Some  of  the  ideas  apply  to 
high  school.  Poetry  is  included. 

The  English  Language  Arts  Council  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  publishes: 

Alberta  English  is  published  three  times  a  year 
and  contains  articles,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  in- 
terest to  Alberta  teachers. 

The  Curriculum  Notes  offers  ideas  for 
classrooms. 

A  newsletter  keeps  members  up  to  date  on  coun- 
cil news  and  offers  other  information  of  interest: 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Barnett  House, 
11010  -  142  Street,  Edmonton. 


WRITING 

Beach,  Richard.  Writing  About  Ourselves  and 
Others.  Urbana,  III.:  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English  and  ERIC,  1977,  29  pp.;  $2.00. 

This  booklet  shows  how  personal  writing  con- 
tributes to  the  understanding  of  self  and  to  the 
development  of  writing  skills.  Beach  outlines 
classroom  activities  for  guiding  students  in  four 
areas:  observing  and  portraying  behaviors 
characteristic  of  self;  choosing  specific  topics  which 
best  portray  self;  researching  topics;  and  writing 
preliminary  and  final  drafts. 

Britton,  James;  Tony  Burgess,  Nancy  Martin,  Alex 
McLeod,  and  Harold  Rosen.  The  Development 
of  Writing  Abilities  (11-18).  London:  Macmillan 
Education,  1975,  226  pp.;  $7.95  (available  at  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English). 

This  book  reports  on  a  research  project  designed 
to  formulate  and  test  a  set  of  writing  categories.  The 
project,  based  at  the  University  of  London  Institute 
of  Education,  developed  classifications  for  identify- 
ing both  the  function  served  by  a  piece  of  writing  and 
the  audience  to  which  the  writing  is  addressed.  The 
classifications  were  then  applied  to  2,000  pieces  writ- 
ten by  500  students  in  65  schools  in  order  to  examine 
the  processes  by  which  the  writing  of  children  aged 
11  to  18  becomes  differentiated  into  kinds  of 
discourse  appropriate  to  different  purposes.  The 
researchers  discuss  stages  of  the  writing  process  and 
procedures,  results  and  implications  of  the  study. 


Cooper,  Charles  R.  and  Lee  Odell  (Eds.).  Research 
on  Composing:  Points  of  Departure.  Urbana, 
III.:  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1978, 
203  pp.;  $7.00. 

The  researchers  and  teachers  of  writing 
represented  here  —  such  as  James  Britton,  Richard 
Young,  Janet  Emig,  Donald  Murray,  and  Phillip 
Lopate  —  stress  the  need  to  examine  our  existing 
assumptions,  to  frame  previously  unaskable  ques- 
tions, and  to  conduct  basic  research  into  the  writing 
process  itself.  Their  individual  approaches  vary 
widely  and  include  testing  theories  of  invention, 
defining  psychological  and  physiological  processes 
involved  in  composing,  determining  the  nature  of  in- 
spiration and  revision,  and  interviewing  young 
children  and  studying  their  responses  to  writing  in- 
struction. 

Freedman,  Aviva  and  Ian  Pringle.  Reinventing  the 
Rhetorical  Tradition.  Conway,  Ark.:  University 
of  Arkansas  Press,  for  Canadian  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  1980,  197  pp. 

A  collection  of  papers  presented  at  the  May  1979 
Canadian  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  Conference 
in  Ottawa  dealing  with  the  relationship  of  the 
rhetorical  theories  currently  advocated  within  the 
profession  to  the  rhetorical  traditions  which  they  are 
superceding.  Essays  by  Merron  Chorny,  Janet 
Emig,  James  Britton,  Donald  Murray,  and  others. 

Geuder,  Patricia  et  al.  They  Really  Taught  Us 
How  to  Write.  Urbana,  III.:  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  1974,  140  pp.;  $5.70. 

The  high  school  teachers  who  contributed  to  this 
book  describe  a  variety  of  methods  for  teaching  com- 
position that  have  succeeded  for  them.  The  ideas  are 
organized  into  prewriting  activities,  the  writing  pro- 
cess itself,  and  evaluation  practices.  The  authors 
focus  on  types  of  student  writing;  writing  based  on 
the  study  of  literature;  using  non-print  media  and 
newspapers  to  teach  writing;  and  having  students 
edit  and  evaluate  their  classmates'  compositions. 
The  teachers/authors  were  recommended  by  their 
students,  winners  of  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  Achievement  Awards  in  Writing. 

Hillocks,  George.  Observing  and  Writing.  Urbana, 
III.:  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and 
ERIC,  1975,  32  pp.;  $1.75. 

Hillocks  contends  that  lack  of  specificity,  a  com- 
mon problem  in  student  writing,  can  be  surmounted 
by  involving  students  in  the  process  of  observing, 
drawing  inferences  from  their  observations,  and 
developing  the  sense  of  audience  and  critical 
awareness  that  comes  with  reading,  listening  to,  and 
commenting  on  each  other's  writing.  He  describes 
fifteen  activities  designed  to  increase  students' 
powers  as  observers  and  recorders  of  sensory  ex- 
perience. Theory  and  Research  Into  Practice  (TRIP) 
booklet. 
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Koch,  Carl  and  James  M.  Brazil.  Strategies  for 
Teaching  the  Composing  Process.  Urbana,  III.: 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1978,  108 
pp.;  $4.50. 

The  authors  present  a  resource  book  of  practical, 
student-centered,  and  easily  implemented  group 
strategies  for  teaching  the  composition  process.  The 
book  is  divided  into  four  sections  of  strategies:  "The 
Comfort  Zone"  helps  students  overcome  their  fear  of 
writing;  "Prewriting"  helps  students  generate  topics 
for  writing;  "The  Writing  Stage"  teaches  students 
how  to  form  and  structure  their  ideas;  and  "The 
Post-writing  Stage"  helps  students  edit  and  proof- 
read their  writing.  Specific  instructions  and  varia- 
tions are  given  for  each  strategy.  Supplementary 
material  (e.g.,  forms  and  sample  papers)  which  may 
be  used  or  adapted  in  employing  the  strategies  is  also 
included.  Two  appendices  suggest  ways  of  construc- 
tively evaluating  student  writing. 

Pringle,  Ian  and  Aviva  Freedman.  Teaching  Writing 
Learning.  Ottawa:  Canadian  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  1981,  208  pp. 

The  essays  are  "translations"  of  workshops 
presented  at  the  Canadian  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  in  Ottawa  in  May  of  1979,  organized  into 
three  sections:  "Strategies  for  Teaching  Writing"; 
"Assessing  Writing:  Monitoring,  Responding  and 
Evaluating";  and  "Writing  and  Occasions  for  Learn- 
ing". The  essays  show  "the  profound  in- 
terdependence of  the  researcher,  the  theorist,  the 
practitioner".  This  book  is  a  practical  source  of 
classroom  activities  for  teachers  of  K  to  university 
language  arts. 

Scardamalia,  Marlene;  Carl  Bereiter  and  Bryant 
Fillion.  Writing  for  Results:  A  Sourcebook  of 
Consequential  Composing  Activities.  Toronto: 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  1981, 
176  pp.;  $10.50. 

This  is  a  teacher's  source  book  of  sixty  writing  ac- 
tivities intended  to  develop  the  mental  processes  — 
thinking  strategies  —  that  lead  to  good  writing. 
Tasks  are  classified  under  eight  concerns:  coping 
with  various  kinds  of  writing  (genres),  planning, 
topic  development,  language,  style,  coherence, 
evaluation  and  revision. 

Woodson,  Linda.  A  Handbook  of  Rhetorical 
Terms.  Urbana,  III.:  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  1979,  78  pp.;  $3.30. 

In  recent  years,  rhetorical  terms  have  proliferated 
so  rapidly  and  are  used  so  loosely  that  the  theorist,  as 
well  as  the  teacher  of  writing,  will  find  a  reference 
handbook  useful.  The  author  defines  and  provides 
cross-references  for  over  300  current  rhetorical 
terms,  which  are  arranged  alphabetically;  identifies 
primary  sources  for  each  term  in  the  works  of  major 
rhetoricians,  both  classical  and  contemporary;  and 
exemplifies  many  of  the  terms  with  imaginatively 
chosen  quotations  from  literature.  A  categorical 
index  of  terms  and  an  authors-cited  index  are  includ- 
ed. 


LISTENING  AND  SPEAKING 

Barbour,  Alton  and  Alvin  A.  Goldberg.  Interper- 
sonal Communication:  Teaching  Strategies 
and  Resources.  Urbana,  III.:  ERIC,  31974,  85  pp.; 
$3.60. 

In  this  practical  introduction  to  interpersonal  com- 
munication, the  authors  outline  theories  and  prin- 
ciples, discuss  flexibility  in  techniques  of  teaching 
and  learning,  outline  the  teacher's  responsibilities, 
and  identify  resources  for  developing  coursework. 

Book,  Cassandra  and  Kathleen  Gavin.  Instruction 
In     and     About     Small     Group     Discussion. 

Urbana,  III.:  ERIC,  1975,  45  pp.;  $2.25. 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  help  teachers  instruct 
students  in  observing  and  analyzing  group  processes 
and  in  becoming  effective  group  participants.  A 
number  of  classroom  exercises  are  described  which 
permit  students  to  explore  the  ways  in  which  groups 
solve  problems  and  make  decisions.  Theory  and 
Research  Into  Practice  (TRIP)  booklet. 

Buys,  William  E.  and  James  M.  Copeland.  Speech 
Activities  in  the  High  School.  Skokie:  National 
Textbook  Company,  1974,  111  pp. 

After  introductory  chapters  extending  the  defini- 
tion of  speech  beyond  public  speaking  and  debate, 
the  book  offers  dozens  of  speaking  activities  (pp. 
46-89)  that  do  not  require  competition.  Many  of  the 
activities  focus  on  listening  skills. 

Crowley,  Sharon  (Ed.).  Speech  and  drama  in  the 
English  class.  Arizona  English  Bulletin,  April 
1978,  89  pp.;  $4.60  (available  from  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English). 

This  collection  offers  favorite  ideas  from  twenty- 
three  resourceful  high  school  teachers  who  have 
found  ways  to  make  group  projects  serve  curriculum 
goals.  Activity  suggestions  range  from  role-playing 
and  oral  interpretation  through  genealogical 
research,  A-V  utilization,  and  mounting  Macbeth 
after  rewriting  it  as  a  radio  play.  Small  group  ac- 
tivities are  recommended  throughout  as  alternative 
strategies  for  instruction  in  grammar,  composition, 
literature,  and  communication. 

Galvin,  Kathleen  and  Cassandra  Book.  Person  to 
Person,  An  Introduction  to  Speech  Com- 
munication. Skokie:  National  Textbook  Com- 
pany, 1979. 

A  speech  program  for  students,  which  moves  from 
informed  personal  language  to  formal  speeches. 
Communication  in  groups  is  featured.  There  is  a  stu- 
dent text  and  teacher  text,  a  workbook  containing 
varied  activities  and  checklists  and  a  workbook 
answer  key. 

Lundsteen,  Sara  W.  Listening:  Its  Impact  At  All 
Levels  on  Reading  and  Other  Language  Arts, 

Revised  Edition.  Urbana,  III.:  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
on  Reading  and  Communication  Skills,  1979,  170 
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pp.     (available    from    the    National    Council    of 
Teachers  of  English). 

"The  intention  of  this  book  is  to  build  bridges  be- 
tween the  study  of  listening  in  several  disciplines  and 
the  needs  of  the  classroom  teacher"  (p.  ix).  The 
book  contains  information  on  listening  as  it  relates  to 
the  other  language  arts,  the  process  of  proficient 
listening,  a  taxonomy  of  listening  skills,  information 
of  methods  of  evaluating  listening,  teaching/learning 
materials,  and  an  extensive  annotated  bibliography. 

Steck,  Ernest  and  Sharon  A.  Ratcliffe.  Working  in 
Groups.  Skokie:  National  Textbook  Company, 
1977,  258  pp. 

The  book  offers  guidance  about  leading  and  par- 
ticipating in  groups.  Information  is  provided  about 
communication  in  groups,  group  tasks,  group  struc- 
ture and  process,  interpersonal  variables,  group  pro- 
cedures, leadership,  and  preparing  for  group  work. 

Wilkinson,  Andrew  et  al.  The  Quality  of  Listening. 
London:  Macmillan,  1974. 

Wilkinson's  text  offers  brief  but  thorough 
background  into  communication  theory  and 
language.  His  focus  is  on  reception  of  spoken 
language.  Advocating  an  integrated  approach  to 
skills  development  in  listening,  Wilkinson  presents  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  development  and 
testing  of  listening  ability. 

Wolvin,  Andrew  D.  and  Carolyn  Gwynn  Cookley. 
Listening  Instruction.  Urbana,  III.:  ERIC,  1979, 
41  pp.;  $2.50. 

This  booklet  presents  a  cogent  rationale  for 
focusing  on  listening  behavior  and  offers  thirty- 
eight  exercises  designed  to  enhance  listening  skills  at 
the  high  school  and  college  levels.  The  authors 
organize  their  suggestions  in  accord  with  recognized 
listening  theory;  the  exercises  develop  skills  in  receiv- 
ing, attending  to,  assigning  meaning,  and  remember- 
ing. A  bibliography  of  readings  in  listening  is  pro- 
vided. Theory  and  Research  Into  Practice  (TRIP) 
booklet. 


VIEWING 

Azeveda,  Judy  et  al.  Understanding  Modern 
Media.  Toronto:  Doubleday,  1978,  256  pp.;  $4.30. 

A  student  text  with  activities  and  readings  ar- 
ranged under  the  headings  communication,  the  mass 
media,  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  television, 
motion  pictures,  and  media  and  the  marketplace. 

Coynik,  David.  Film:  Real  to  Reel,  Revised 
Edition.  Toronto:  Book  Society,  1976,  216  pp.; 
$6.60. 

The  book  deals  with  film  as  a  form  of  communica- 
tion with  its  own  language.  Devices  such  as  editing, 
lighting,  sound  and  the  plot  are  analyzed  and  il- 
lustrated. The  history  of  the  documentary  is  traced. 


As  well,  film  games  such  as  animation  also  analyzed. 
One  chapter  gives  helpful  hints  on  film-making. 

Esdale,  Barbara  K.  Viewing  in  Secondary  Lan- 
guage Arts,  Alberta  Education,  1981. 

This  monograph  details  the  relationships  between 
the  Alberta  language  arts  program  and  viewing,  pro- 
viding ideas  on  how  to  teach  viewing  from  grades 
seven  to  twelve. 

Foster,  Harold  M.  The  New  Literacy:  The  Lan- 
guage of  Film  and  Television.  Urbama,  III.:  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1979,  72  pp.; 
$2.75. 

The  book  accepts  that  film  and  TV  are  influential 
forces  in  students'  lives,  that  visual  literacy  could 
now  be  called  a  basic  skill.  Foster  defines  visual 
literacy  as  an  understanding  of  how  the  structural 
devices  basic  to  all  films  —  composition,  lighting  and 
color,  movement,  editing,  sound  and  rhythm  —  in- 
fluence the  viewers'  responses.  His  discussion  in- 
cludes an  analysis  of  the  cinema  verite  documentary 
film  High  School.  Foster  provides  suggestions  for 
integrating  film  study  into  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum, gathering  effective  teaching  materials,  and 
developing  classroom  activities. 


EVALUATING 

Cooper,  Charles  and  Lee  Odell  (Eds.).  Evaluating 
Writing:  Describing,  Measuring,  Judging.  Ur- 
bana, III.:  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
1977,  156  pp.;  $5.75. 

The  contributors  provide  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  current  information  on  evaluating  writing. 
Charles  R.  Cooper  reviews  analytic  scales  and  other 
approaches  to  holistic  evaluation;  Richard  Lloyd- 
Jones  presents  a  new  scoring  process,  Primary  Trait 
Scoring;  and  Patrick  J.  Finn  describes  how  the  com- 
puter can  be  used  to  characterize  maturity  of  word 
choice  in  students'  papers.  In  other  chapters, 
Kellogg  W.  Hunt  reports  new  research  affirming 
earlier  findings  about  the  development  of  syntactic 
fluency  in  student  writers;  Lee  Odell  outlines  a  pro- 
cedure for  identifying  the  basic  intellectual  strategies 
writers  use  in  formulating  and  presenting  their  ideas 
and  feelings;  and  Mary  H.  Beaven  presents  a  critique 
of  three  ways  to  involve  students  in  evaluating  their 
writing. 

Diederich,  Paul  B.  Measuring  Growth  in  English. 

Urbana,    III.:    National    Council    of   Teachers    of 
English,  1974,  103  pp.;  $4.25. 

Diederich  shares  a  lifetime  of  experience  and 
research  in  testing.  He  shows  how  to  increase  the 
reliability  of  essay  grades  to  a  level  that  is  fair  to 
students,  how  to  measure  growth  in  writing  ability, 
how  to  reduce  the  time  and  anxiety  involved  in 
measurement,  and  how  to  use  results  in  ways  that 
improve  relations  between  students  and  teachers. 
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Fagan,  William  T.;  Charles  R.  Cooper,  and  Julie  M. 
Jenson.  Measures  for  Research  and  Evalua- 
tion in  the  English  Language  Arts.  Urbana,  III.: 
ERIC  and  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
1975,  235  pp.;  $7.00. 

This  publication  makes  available  descriptions  and 
summaries  of  more  than  100  unpublished  in- 
struments for  research  and  evaluation  with  potential 
for  further  use.  The  instruments,  collected  through  a 
search  of  the  ERIC  system  and  a  canvass  of 
educators,  are  divided  into  seven  areas:  language 
development,  listening,  literature,  reading,  standard 
English  as  a  second  language  or  dialect,  teacher 
competency,  and  writing.  The  measures  are  indexed 
by  author,  category,  and  age  range. 


Purves,  Alan  et  al.  Common  Sense  and  the  Test- 
ing of  English.  Urbana,  III.:  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  1975,  33  pp.;  $1.75. 

Standardized  tests  have  long  been  used  to 
evaluate  everything  from  individual  student  progress 
to  entire  educational  programs.  The  misuse  and 
misinterpretation  of  test  results  have  become  a 
widespread  problem  for  teachers,  parents,  and, 
especially,  students.  This  booklet  describes  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  tests  commonly  given,  discusses  their 
limitations,  and  suggests  ways  to  make  these  limita- 
tions known.  Lists  criteria  for  selecting  standardized 
tests  in  English  and  for  interpreting  and  using  test 
results.  Includes  a  "Citizen's  Edition"  (3  pp.),  which 
can  be  reproduced  and  distributed  to  administrators 
and  parents. 


Stanford,  Gene  (Ed.).  Classroom  Practices  in  the 
Teaching  of  English  1979-1980:  How  to  Handle 
the  Paper  Load.  Urbana,  III.:  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  1979,  135  pp.;  $5.00. 

At  a  time  of  overloaded  classes  and  renewed 
public  concern  about  writing  skills  the  twenty-seven 
authors  of  this  collection  offer  practical  help  for 
teachers  facing  the  paper  load  problem.  Each  has 
developed  successful  classroom  strategies  that  can 
be  more  effective  and  less  time  consuming  than 
traditional  methods  of  teaching  composition. 
Grouped  into  six  sections,  the  essays,  directed  to  all 
grade  levels,  discuss  such  strategies  as  free-writing, 
journals,  teacher  consultation  during  the  writing  pro- 
cess, students  as  editors,  peer  evaluation,  focused 
grading.  Each  essay  advances  a  method  to  teach 
composition  conscientiously  and  cut  down  to  size 
the  often  gigantic  paper  load  generated  by  more 
traditional  methods.  The  collective  aim  of  these 
authors  is  to  encourage  other  teachers  to  reevaluate 
methodologies  that  could,  in  light  of  current  class 
loads,  hinder  rather  than  promote  the  teaching  of 
composition. 


LITERATURE 

Bleich,  David.  Readings  and  Feelings:  An  Intro- 
duction to  Subjective  Criticism.  Urbana,  III.: 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1975,  114 
pp.;  $4.25. 

Bleich's  book  aims  to  enlarge  the  study  of 
literature  to  include  the  subjective  bases  and  pur- 
poses for  reading  and  coming  to  literary  judgments. 
The  book  explores  feelings,  emotional  response  in 
relation  to  literary  works, the  relationship  of  intellec- 
tual judgment  to  emotional  response,  and  the  in- 
terest of  others  in  one's  own  response  and  inter- 
pretations. To  exemplify  the  technique,  the  book  in- 
cludes student  responses  to  specific  works,  Bleich's 
discussion  of  these  responses,  and  useful  sugges- 
tions for  introducing  subjective  criticism. 

Guerin,  Wilfred  L.  et  al.  A  Handbook  of  Critical 
Approaches  to  Literature.  Second  Edition.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  1979,  350  pp. 

This  book  offers  a  useful  framework  for  criticizing 
literature.  The  first  four  chapters  present  different 
critical  approaches  —  traditional,  formalistic, 
psychological,  and  mythological.  Eleven  other  ap- 
proaches are  surveyed  next.  The  pre-critical 
response  is  the  subject  of  the  prologue. 

Grugeon,  Elizabeth  and  Peter  Walden.  Literature 
and  Learning.  London:  Ward  Locke,  1978,  236 
pp. 

The  collection  of  essays  under  the  headings 
"Becoming  a  Reader",  "Experience  to  Literature", 
"Talking  about  Poetry"  and  "Reading  and 
Response"  offers  readable  material  on  philosophy 
and  methodology  of  instruction  in  reading  and 
literature.  The  transcripts  and  discussion  of  small- 
group  response  to  literature  may  be  particularly 
useful  to  Alberta  language  arts  teachers. 

Purves,  Alan  C.  with  Victoria  Rippere.  Elements  of 
Writing  About  a  Literary  Work:  A  Study  of 
Response  to  Literature.  Urbana,  III.:  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1968,  90  pp.; 
$2.90. 

This  research  report  identifies  four  categories  of 
response  —  engagement,  perception,  interpretation, 
and  evaluation,  and  gives  many  sub-categories 
within  each.  The  conclusions  are  useful,  the 
classification  unwieldly  for  classroom  use  but  signifi- 
cant in  detailing  the  breadth  of  response  to  literature. 

Rosenblatt,  Louise  M.  Literature  as  Exploration. 
Third  Edition.  New  York:  Noble  and  Noble,  1976, 
304  pp.  (available  from  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English). 

This  revision  of  an  influential  work  on  the  personal 
experience  of  literature  and  the  interaction  of  book 
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and  reader  includes  many  suggestions  for  relating 
analytical  approaches  to  these  more  affective 
matters.  Rosenblatt  describes  social  concepts  which 
influence  the  study  of  literature  to  what  the  student 
brings  to  it. 

Rosenblatt,  Louise  M.  The  Reader,  The  Text,  The 
Poem:  The  Transactional  Theory  of  the 
Literary  Work.  Illinois:  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, 196  pp.  (available  from  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English),  1978. 

The  book's  stated  purpose  is  admitting  the  whole 
scene  into  the  limelight  —  author,  text,  and  reader  — 
but  with  a  special  focus  on  the  reader,  hitherto 
neglected.  Literature  is  seen  as  event,  a  "resonant 


complexity".  This  is  an  important  book  for  relating 
personal  and  critical  response. 


White,  Marian  E.  (Ed.).  High  Interest  —  Easy 
Reading:  For  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
Students.  Urbana,  III.:  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  1979,  98  pp.;  $2.75. 

A  booklist  of  432  concise  annotations  to  help 
reluctant  readers  find  books  that  interest  them  and 
get  them  reading.  Subject  categories  focus  on  in- 
terests with  special  meaning  for  teenagers:  Love  and 
Friendship,  Families,  Cars  and  Cycles,  Problems  and 
Young  People,  Sports,  Growing  Up,  Adventure, 
Ethnic,  Science  Fiction,  and  more. 


EPILOGUE 


Language  is  shaped  by  the  people  who  speak  it;  it 
is  one  of  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  of  human 
communication.  We  learn  to  think  by  trying  to  make 
our  meaning  clear  to  others,  and  we  extend  our  ex- 
perience by  listening  to  what  others  have  to  tell  us. 
Our  minds  develop  through  practice  in  expressing 
our  ideas  and  perceptions,,  but  we  also  need  to 
enlarge  our  experience  by  sharing  that  of  others 
which  is  transmitted  to  us  in  words,  either  written  or 
spoken. 

Students  need  experience  with  language,  the 
medium  by  which  they  communicate  their  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  others.  Reading,  viewing,  listening 
and  communicating  through  speaking  and  writing 
are  important  tools  through  which  they  can  explore 
the  richness  and  power  of  language.  English  courses 
lay  a  strong  foundation  that,  beyond  basic  skill  pro- 
ficiency, contributes  much  towards  understanding, 
appreciation  and  expression.  The  free  play  of  the  im- 
agination and  of  the  speculative  mind  are  the  essen- 
tials of  a  vital  culture;  and  without  a  vital  culture  no 
country  can  remain  great. 


By  exploring  their  experience,  including  their 
literary  experience,  our  students  will  learn  about 
language  and  about  their  own  freedom  to  shape 
language  for  themselves.  The  action  of  literature  on 
our  lives  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  or  measure 
precisely  because  the  effect  lies  in  the  most  hidden 
parts  of  our  nature  and  becomes  the  very  climate  of 
our  mental  lives.  George  Kelly  has  said  that  it  is  learn- 
ing which  makes  someone  a  person  in  the  first  place; 
and  about  literature,  Louise  Rosenblatt  has  said  that 

Through  books,  the  reader  may  explore  his 
own  nature,  become  aware  of  potentialities 
for  thought  and  feeling  within  himself,  ac- 
quire clearer  perspective,  develop  aims  and 
a  sense  of  direction.  He  may  explore  the 
outer  world,  other  personalities,  other  ways 
of  life.  Liberated  from  the  insularity  of  time 
and  space,  he  may  range  through  the  wide 
gamut  of  social  and  temperamental  alter- 
natives that  men  have  created  or  imagined. 

Teachers  of  English  play  an  important  part  in  the 
scenarios  of  our  students'  experiences  by  the 
language  used  in  classrooms,  through  the  materials 
chosen,  through  the  assignments  that  are  set,  and  by 
the  skills,  attitudes  and  interests  that  teachers  foster. 
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